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NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 
To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 


ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. — Post- 
ize stamps should be sent to cover re-mailineg 


of unsuitable matter. 


NO FEAST FOR THE VULTURE. 

as year 1891 is the beginning of an era of unex- 
umpled business activity in the United States. All 
, ibt on this head is now dispelled. The great corn 
pis safe. Frost has come, and found even the ** late ” 

rieties of corn out of its reach. 
Owing to various causes, the movement of wheat 
ind other cereals has been delayed. Farmers who 
vuuld do so have been holding their grain. It is now 
the middle of October, and inland navigation will 
yn clos Even the Great Lakes water route, from 
Duluth. Milwaukee and Chicago to Buffalo, will not 
iously compete with the American Trunk line rail- 
ids, after a few weeks more. The diversion of busi- 
ness from American railroads— by means of Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific lake steamers to the Can- 
side, for transportation in bond through Canada, 
ind back again into the United States, at Portland, 
ston and Buffalo—even this diversion of business has 
juite limited up to date. After the close of navi- 
ition it will count for nothing in the problem of 
American railroad securities and the fluctuations of the 

eran tharket 

The winter business for all the railroads promises to 
inprecedented, The inflow of gold from foreign 
ntries, in payment for American agri ultural prod 
er, probably, than ever before in the 
tory of the country Remunerative employment of 


s of commerce, mining and manu- 


factures ought to receive a decided impetus. General 


prosperity f th people it is but reasonable to 


been, nevertheless, a widespread 
mplaint, which infortunately is founded on facts, 

iat a year of great business activity and alleged gen- 

Wd prosperity usually adds to the aggrandizement of 

few rather than to the general good. It may be laid 

iow! us a broad proposition, that this result is due to 

M4 the fact that the stream of business is not allowed to 


It is blocked by specula 


fl noinits natura ure 


ynbinat ns. corners and 
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Now, before the great movement begins, is a good 
time for non-interference. The man who hammers 
down railroad stocks this year is a public enemy. 
People will deal in railroad securities. This year, and 
probably until after the World’s Fair, such securities 
will pay handsome dividends. There is no natural ob- 
stacle of trade in the way of this consummation. No 
person can be interested in having it otherwise, except 
the plunderer who wants everything, and who delights 
in plundering and humiliating his fellow-man, All rea- 
sonably ambitious operators in the Street owe it to 
themselves to oppose this public enemy, to have their 
keenest shafts in rest for this vulture who is in search 
of prey, and not merely in search of gain. It will be no 
time to dispatch this bird of evil after he has settled 
down bloated and surfeited in the midst of his mangled 
victims, or helpless and sick to death, after a career 
suddenly brought to a close by age, disappointment and 
baffled greed. 

This journal rejoices, in company with all good citi- 
zens, over the ever-brightening prospects of this dear 
land, so dearly purchased and redeemed—the world’s 
only free arena of honest endeavor; we hail with de- 
light the brightest financial and industrial sky that has 
overspread our ocean-bounded republic for these many 
years ; we are duly thankful for and appreciative of the 
blessings vouchsafed to us in this year of grace 1891—a 
bountiful harvest, freedom from visitations of a serious 
nature, a united people, an expanded area of established 
homes in the hitherto unoccupied public lands, the evi- 
dences of friendship manifested by the nations of the 
earth in connection with the World’s Fair ;—we and 
all of us rejoice and are thankful in view of these 
things; but, in the midst of our rejoicings and our 
thanksgivings, it would be a sad commentary, a hollow 
mockery, indeed, if all these blessings were for tne few 
who dishonestly and violently gained control of our 
markets and our railroads, and if the country at large 
had to be content with the measure of prosperity meted 
out by the masters of our destiny-—the vultures that 
fatten on the ruined fortunes of honest men.—(See 


illustration on pages 8 and 9.) 


A PERMANENT BANK SYSTEM. 
i \NKERS and others who take a special interest in 

financial affairs, have recently been discussing a 
very important, though not as yet very urgent, ques- 
tion. Our present system of national banks must dis- 
appear, as such, when the bonds of the national Govern- 
ment have been paid; and the important question is, 
What system of banking shall take its place? On what 
terms shall bankers be granted the privilege of issuing 
notes to circulate as money? As the last of our na- 
tional indebtedness is due and payable early in the next 
century, and as we have less than ten years of the pres- 
ent century remaining, the discussion at this time is, 
perhaps, not premature. 

Hon. MICHAEL D. HARTER, member of the House of 
Representatives from the Mansfield, Ohio, District, ex- 
plains and discusses in the October Forum a * Plan for 
a Permanent Bank Svstem,” which is original with him- 
self, and which he has been overhauling, altering, 
amending and recasting for many years. As a result, 
the Plan is without many rough edges ; it is unique ; its 
author ts full of the subject, and it will doubtless pro- 
voke much cool, and some heated, discussion. 

In common with many another originator of fiscal 
theories, Hon. MICHAEL D. HARTER has severe and vigo- 
rous opinions concerning all other theories. We con- 
d one 


fess that we are nota little startled when we re: 
opinion, or pronunciamento, of this learned financier, 
who has been studying his own Plan—and presumably 
has had all others down as “ terrible examples ” only 
for many years. The startling pronunciamento is this: 
* All human experience proves that a paper money con- 
trolled solely by the will of a Legislature, and issued 
under the lash of an ever-varying public opinion, has in 
it none of the qualities which fit it for a measure of 
value or a vehicle of exchange. If any thoughtful peo- 
ple have not reached this conclusion,” Says Hon. 
MICHAEL D. HarTER, ** their number is small, and it is 
to be hoped that their influence will always be insignifi- 
eant.” After thus summarily dismissing our much- 
cherished legal tender paper circulation, the author 
sweeps bimetallism and free coinage of silver into the 
rubbish heap, thus: ‘* Those who have taken the pains 
to study the history of bimetallism in our own country 
and in Europe, have discovered that two metals of vary- 
ing intrinsic value can be kept in free circulation, side 
by side, only by limiting the coinage of the cheaper.” 
In both of these statements—in all he has to say—a 
marked characteristic is a thorough and somewhat 
vigorous confidence, born doubtless of firm conviction, 
and nourished by many years’ study of the Plan by Hon. 
MICHAEL D. HARTER. 

Having thus relegated to the dust and mildew of 
oblivion the legal tender or ** greenback craze” and the 
**free silver mania,” our author finds his fellow towns- 
man, Senator SHERMAN, with a plan, which is not Hon. 
MICHAEL D. HARTER’S Plan. If the plan of the some- 
what distinguished ex-Secretary of the Treasury were 


permitted to grow up, it might seriously interfere with 
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that of Hon. MicHaEL D. HarTER. Hence it must be 
squelched, as thus: ** The only other way sugyested of 
increasing the currency and of replacing the national 
bank-note circulation (which the payment of Govern- 
ment bonds must soon render extinct) is that of Senator 
SHERMAN, which has recently been telegraphed through 
the country. I refer to nis proposal, during his confer- 
ence with Secretary FOSTER, to have the Government 
issue treasury-notes to the banks on the deposit of 
bullion. This can hardly be the well-considered plan of 
aman of his recognized ability ; but, if it is, it will not 
recommend itself, as it carries no promise of efficiency, 
and is minus the element of profit and self-interest for 
the banks which could alone make it successful. It re- 
quires no prophet to predict its failure in advance, or 
to foretell that it would simply invite an irresistible 
clamor for free coinage so soon as its failure was recog- 
nized. We may as well recognize the fact that, if the 
currency is to be increased in volume in a way which 
will be either safe or just, neither of these three meth- 
ods can be followed, for none of them calls for approval, 
either upon the score of efficiency, safety, or equity.” 
The three methods referred to are the legal tender 
method of paper circulation issued by the general Gov- 
ernment ; the free-silver method, and the ** bullion de- 
posit” method lately explained by Senator SHERMAN. 
All these plans—and all others which ever have been, 
are now, or ever will be concocted, so to speak—are 
now and will always be open for engagements with 
museum managers. 

But our readers are becoming impatient, doubtless, 
for a glimpse of the Plan. ‘The basis we start with,” 
says Hon. MicHaEL D. HARTER, *‘is the national bank- 
ing system as it exists, where circulation is based upon 
Federal funds deposited in the treasury.” Under the 
Plan, the list of funds acceptable as security for circu- 
lating notes would be enlarged so as to include State, 
county, city and railroad bonds. Street-railroad bonds 
are excluded, because their franchises are usually of 
short duration. Bonds secured by mortgages on farms 
and other real estate are barred out, not because any- 
thing ails their franchise (the warranty deed) ; but be- 
cause they have always proved inferior and usually 
unsafe security for bank-notes, 

All bonds thus rendered available must be registered, 
and the principal and interest must be payable in gold 
of the present standard of weight and fineness. All 
such bonds must have been listed for at least five years 
prior to their deposit as security for circulation, upon 
at least one stock exchange located in some city in the 
United States having a population of five hundred 
thousand or more. No bond, which has ever been in 
default for non-payment of interest, or which has sold 
on any stock exchange at less than a premium of five 
per cent, above par within three years of its proposed 
deposit as security for circulation, shall be accepted 
under this Plan. 

No state bond representing a per capita debt of over 
two dollars for each of its citizens; no county bond 
representing a per capita debt of over four dollars, and 
no city bond representing a per capita debt of over 
eight dollars-—need apply; $2.01, $4.01, $8.01, will in these 
cases be one too many. Trust or debenture bonds of 
railroads will not be accepted—they must be mortgage 
bonds. No bank shall have more than twenty per cent. 
of its bonds on deposit of the issue of one State, county, 
city or railroad. Moreover, any bond upon deposit, un- 
der this Plan, which shall sell upon any stock exchange 
where it is listed, for a period of thirty days, at an aver- 
age price less than 105, the comptroller of the cur- 
reney shall require it to be replaced by a bond fully 
meeting the requirements of the Plan. Whenever any 
railroad which was paying dividends at the time its 
bonds were accepted as security for the circulating 
notes of any bank, ceases to pay regular dividends, the 
comptroller of the currency shall require said bank to 
substitute other bonds of the character called for by 
this law. 

Any president, vice-president, manager, secretary, 
treasurer, auditor, or other officer of any interstate rail- 
road (any of whose bonds are on deposit under this law) 
who shall knowingly issue or permit to be issued any 
false statement of the earnings, expenses, or condition 
of said railroad, shall be considered guilty of a felony, 
and be subject to trial in any court of the United States, 
and if found guilty shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
at hard labor fora term of not less than ten nor more 
than twenty years, and may be fined in addition, at the 
discretion of the court, in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In lieu of all other United States taxes, each bank 
shall pay in the usual manner a semi-annual tax of one 
per cent. (two per cent. per annum) upon the average 
amount of its notes in circulation. 

The present United States tax upon the circulating 
notes of State banks shall cease, provided such notes are 
secured in precisely the same manner as national bank- 
notes, by bonds deposited with the auditor or treasurer 
of the State; and provided, also, that the State in 
which said bank is located shall guarantee the payment 
of its circulating notes. State banks shall pay the same 
taxes on their notes, and in the same manner, as national 


banks. 


to 
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The amount of the notes issued by any State bank 
shall be under the control of the State in which it is 
located, and nothing in this law shall restrict the circu- 
lating notes of any State bank to ninety per cent. of the 
capital paid in ; but no bank shall issue notes in exccss 
of ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds depos- 
ited by it to secure the payment of said notes. 

State banks shall not be compelled to redeem 
their notes anywhere but at their own counters. All 
State bank-notes issued under this law to be, like na- 
tonal bank-notes, redeemable in United States legal 
tender, coin or notes. 

The main point to be noted in this plan, is that the 
property of private individuals and corporations is to be 
made the basis or security of notes issued by private 
banks to circulate as money. It seems to open the door 
to some such scheme as the Sub-Treasury scheme of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. All that is required is, that the 
property deposited as collateral shall be of stable value, 
or made so from time to time by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The difference between a bank depositing 
State, county, city and railroad bonds, under certain 
restrictions, as security for their circulation, and other 
banks which would deposit ‘ blocks” of gilt-edge real 
estate mortgages for the same purpose and under the 
same restrictions, is not clear. Options on the visible 
supply of wheat, oats and corn, valued at fifty cents, 
ten cents and fifteen cents a bushel, respectively, and 
insured in bonded elevators at two-thirds of their mar- 
ket value, would be as safe as railroad bonds selling at 
105, on the property of acorporation whose value de- 
pends on good crops, business activity, and the absence 
of destructive wrecks and ruinous competition. On the 
merits of the case—once admit valuable property as the 
basis of circulation, and what valuable property have 
we a right to exclude? None but the perishable, the 
uncertain, the varying. The case of State bonds be- 
coming one of these is a supposable case. 

But, in conclusion, our sympathy goes out to that 
Comptroller of the Currency. On hisinsight at first, then 
on his eternal vigilance, and always on his omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence, doth it verily seem, all 
depends. Without them and him, everywhere and al- 
ways, the Plan currency would be poor indeed. Per- 
haps it is not sympathy his case demands. He is, under 
the Plan, entitled—if he ever gets there—to our most 
respectful adoration, in view of the needed attributes. 
But, of course, like others, this question is open to dis- 
cussion. Almost nothing is impossible—to the finan- 


cier—in these days. 


RESPECTABLE SPECULATORS. 

S heretofore urged in these columns, the professional 
4% financial freebooter who gets up corners, thus ruin- 
ing the investments of innocent outside parties ; who 
depresses valuable securities by artificial manipulation ; 
and who spares neither his rival gamblers nor the in- 
vestor the Street—there is 
probably no better way to deal with such an operator 
than by invoking the aid of the law. But there is a 
class of people whe are not generally known as 
They are nevertheless 
allies of the great wrecker who leads the attack. With- 
out their aid, the raid on honest investors’ money would 
These well-meaning persons are fre- 
They join the freehbooter be- 


Sometimes they imagine 


who is not a gambler in 





larg 
unscrupulous dealers in stocks. 


frequently. fail. 
quently actuated by fear. 
cause they are afraid of him. 
they are simply saving themselves by taking part in a 
‘corner ”’—all they think of is, that they are on the 
strong side. 

Socially, these persons are eminently respectable. 
They are not the kind of people who would wittingly 
wreck a magnificent railroad in order to steal it from its 


lawful owners. They would not wittingly corner the 
grain market. They are not in the Street to make 


fortunes—they had fortunes when they entered. They 
are ordinarily content with moderate, uniform profits 
from their investments. When the cries of distress go 
up from the financially ruined, these good, easy people 
hear the cries, pocket their winnings, and congratulate 
themselves that they are not only on the safe side, but 
on the inside, of the deal. 

These allies of the Wall street wrecker profess to 
They 


have a conscience and a moral purpose. never 


dream of leading the sordid life of the financier, honest 
or ruthless. They frequently reflect on the comfortless, 


loveless career of the mere man of money. They see no 


sunshine in such a life. They never stop, however, to 
reflect that. without aid, no one man ¢: 
market. There is usualy not enough dishonest and un- 


scrupulous assistants in the Street to enable the wrecker 


n corner the 


to do his work. It is just such good, easy people as we 
are referring to who fill out the requisite quota in the 
attacking party. 

From these considerations it would appear that peo- 
ple who enter the Street should be prepared to fight, 
and look after their own interests themselves. Enter- 
ing in thereat in order to, or with the result of becom- 
ing the pliant tools of the merciless freebooter, is unfair 
to other On the other hand, of en- 
tering the Street without being prepared to stand with 


investors. the risk 


all other honest investors—a solid wall against any and 
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all raids of plunder—is the risk of losing all, on the 
wrong side of the deal. It is but a turn of the wheel 
that will determine which side the mere 
spectable” investor will find himself on, when the crash 
comes. Until speculation is made unlawful, like other 
and more innocent forms of gambling, safe and respec- 
table investors of easy habits should not allow their 
money to figure in the Street. 

In the ranks of the socially respectable—it is a sad 
reflection—we find now and then a defaulter, a 
man leading a double business life, a treacherous di- 


‘* safe and re- 


every 


rector or president of a great corporation whose stock- 
holders’ interests he is supposed to safeguard, not in- 
frequently a pliant tool of a great financial magnate 
who supports him in social respectability. These things 
being known, really worthy people cannot recognize 
such social respectability. It is a question worth set- 
tling : 
if a man is received into a select set, 
nized wealth and refinement ; if some of this wealth was 
obtained by ways that are out of the common run of 
honesty, and if he will do the same thing again the first 
chance he gets—why not begin at the right end and 
quietly investigate before receiving him? There is good 


If nothing succeeds like success in * society ;” 


owing to his recog- 


reason to believe that the occasional spot laid bare by 
events and uncontrollable circumstances is but an indi- 
cation of the undesirable condition of some ‘ respect- 
able society ” at present. 

Social respectability that seeks to be made the tool 
of dishonest Wall street operators and their 
able” brokers ; that is in ‘* society ” to find such pliant 
tools, and that cannot keep its hands out of the pockets 


* respect- 


of honest people, should not be represented during the 
ensuing season at social gatherings of people who have 
au good name, which they value because they have hon- 
estly earned it. 


CASE FAMILIARIZED. 


Conference 


A STRANGE 


HE Northern Indiana 

called upon to adjudicate, in a brotherly and religi- 
ous way, the strange case of the Reverend Mr. BEAN, of 
-arkville, in that State. An exemplary clergyman in 
all other respects, wicked dreams were wont to come to 
him, in the course of which the reverend gentleman 
During his waking hours he not 


was recently 


was wont to swear. 
only did not swear, but severely kept aloof from all 
associations, entanglements and social conditions which 
could even suggest swearing. No waking-hour frame 
of mind adopted by or thrust upon the Reverend Mr. 
BEAN could possibly leave upon his phantasy any im- 
pression likely to awaken or develop into swearing, 
while the senses and reasoning faculty and conscience 
But he did so swear, and Mrs. BEAN, naturally, 


was shocked. 


slept. 


The Conference exonerated the good clergy man from 
the ce Morally 
speaking, and in a professional point of view, the action 


of the Conference * let him out.” 


any moral complicity in facto sin. 
Every reasonable man 
will do the same. 

Not being a society for the advancement of the 
Evolution Theory, the association of fellow-clergymen 
have of course made no report as to the cause of this 
remarkable phenomenon. Our esteemed contemporary, 
the New York Tribune, acquits the reverend gentleman, 
but fails to assign a cause for his involuntary act. In 
whole truth, that very able journal practically gives up 
the ‘‘ mystery.” Inan age of enlightenment and univer- 
sal finding out, like the present, this giving up of im- 
portant phenomena is not to be tolerated, 

In the interests of advanced science and for the en- 
lightenment of all whom it may concern, the uncon- 
scious cerebration resulting in ministerial, albeit involun- 
tary, swearing must be traced to its mechanical cause. 
The existence of monkey roots of language, so ably 
defended by Mr. E. P. Evans in the September Atlantic 
Monthly, must be taken as proved. There 
roots, as well as, and prior to the Sanscrit roots, cunei- 
In the 
the 


us stick a pin in that, while 


are monkey 
form roots and Indian roots of the philologist. 
monkey mind, these roots must often have taken 
Let 
we pick up the other end of the thread of Evolution 

Here it is. Of the eight 
build up and classify all living beings, in Evolution, 
By 


virtue of this an organism, in its progress from a lower 


form of cuss words. 
which 


‘vital activities ” 


probably the most curious is Atavism or Reversion. 


order to a higher, is sometimes temporarily arrested 
and goes backward and downward on the scale, to pick 
up some trait or “ unfinished business ” of an‘ ances- 
tor ”-—and then hurries back again to its own proper 
environment, 

What is more reasonable than to suppose that many 


of the outlandish dreams that come to human pillows 
are but the unfulfilled ambitions of our monkey ances- 
tors ; that the unaccountable scenes—falling from trees, 
roving amid tropical splendor. meeting frightful beasts 

which frequently disturb the curtained sleep and which 
never come within our waking experiences, are but scenes, 
impressed on the monkey mind and brought to ours by 
African 


forests; that the strange, unintelligible jargons frequent- 


Atavism. of Simian homes in and Amazonian 


lv uttered by human voeal organs during sleep, are but 


the last remnants, the strongest and most nearly su 


cessful attempts on the part of our Simian ancestors t 
make ordinary monkey roots materialize into spe« 
and, finally, that the unconscious swearing during sles 
ffom which hereafter no mortal man need expect t 
free, may have been the next step after the a 
spoken Simian effort to express an opinion after fallir 
off the ‘‘ monkey bridge” into the water ? 

We do not insinuate that in the mind of a gentlema 
any trace of Simian language or feeling is to be found 
im fact, we firmly hold that such is not the case. But if 


man’s immediate ancestor is the Ape-Man parent form 
what is wrong with this explanation, as a contribut 


toadvanced science ? 


ABOUT NEW ENGLAND. 
aA YS a recent writer in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga 
**The New Englander, familiarly 
Yankee, has fallen into bad He 


zine Py KNOWN «as 


the habits. bolts his 


unwholesome food; in his keenness for business anc 
his gluttony for work he ignores the necessity for play 
and recreation : he is so busy amassing treasure in this 


world that, unlike the earnest of his Puritan ar 


cestors, he is apt to forget to make provision for the 


most 


world to come. Scorching summers and cold winters 


and dyspepsia have shriveled up the robust English 


and, moreover, the original strain has been 


physique ; 
freely crossed by infusions of the Celt and the Teuton 


But he is still the incarnation of wiry energy ; and al 
though he detests all war as an interruption to busi 
ness, he is about the last man anybody would care to 


quarrel with.” 

The New Englander has, perhaps, never before been 
To be 
gin at food, New England makes a specialty of both the 


so inaptly described as in these few sentences 


As to play and recreation 
New England holds nearly all our championships. Bos 


theory and art of cooking. 


ton holds both baseball pennants, and in rowing, sprint 
ing, bicycling and other athletic sports, New England 
stands well up to the front. The world to come re 


ceives more attention in New England than in any othe: 


part of this country, and certainly more than in Old 
England. 
The English physique is hard to find in New England 


Yale or Hat 


IS a Notorious 


at present, but when it does show up at 


vard there is no dyspepsia tospeak of. It 


fact that the Celt and Teuton have not intermarried t 
any extent with the old Puritan stock. The last ser 
tence, about New England ene rev, is pretty neat lv tru 
And it is strictly true that the New Englander is about 
the last man anybody would care to quarre] ith 
From the days of WARREN and PUTNAM to those of 
JOHN LAWRENCE SULLIVAN and Mr. Drxon, this has 


been and is true. 


THE FLAG ON ARARAT. 


MI I\UNT ARARAT rises in two volcanic cones. knowr 
7 as the greater and the lesser Ararat the forme 
which attains the height of 17.212 feet above the lev 
of the sea, is, of course, covered with perpetual sn 


It is the highest elevation of West: Asia. 
it has formed the point at which Russian, Persian and 
On the 20th of June, 1840 


dreadful shocks of earthquake were felt. Great mass« 


rn Since 1S. 


Turkish territories meet. 


of the mountain were thrown into the plain below w 
its pretty summer village and two religious houses 


picturesque ravines and places of resort for the 


travelers who love Old-World studies. In the entast 
phe the ravine was closed, a convent and a chay 
appeared, and the village, with the gardens whi 


round it, was buried under rocks, earth and ice. and thy. 


population utterly wiped out 


The scientist TOURNEFORT made a partial ascent of 
the mountain in 1700; Professor Parrot, of D it 
and his companions, in 1829; Colonel CHopzKo ar 
party of Russians, engaged in the Transecaucasian trian 
gulation, made the ascent in 1850: Maj ROBERT STI 
ART in 1856; Dr. G. RADDE and Dr. G. SIEVERS in 1870 

ALLEN and SACHTLEBEN, the Americat wh 
making the tour of the world on bicycles, have made 
signal demonstration of their pluck and endurance 
making the ascent without guides in the face o en 
difficulties They arrived at Bavazid. a vill ive near \ 
June 28th, and after four davs’ rest and 1 pa 
they began their laborious and dangerou 
companied by two companions whom they per 
after much effort, to accompany them 

Their first dav’s journey was without 
mishap, and the uussed the night in a little K 
village. Next dav everything seemed to 
them, new difficulties met them at rv turn 
night they camped, tired but not dis races t 
elevation of ten thousand | t rh An i I 
dered their bedding and f { n tl thus I 
This was a hard day on the plucl 1 nt | 
was the day before our ** Gior is Fx } 

Starting out from their camp at 4 A.M. o7 v 4tl 
they pushed on, gasping for breath and oft 
to lie down and rest, until 1:20 P.M... whe ' . 
hausted. thev reached stimmiut f the n 
During the last twenty-seven | sof t 

mild find no water ind 
their thirst with s The iv, t 





eee 
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danger, as they made the last six thousand feet of the 
ascent on the verge of a tremendous gorge, where a 
single false step or one weak place in the snow would 
have proved fatal. Reaching the top they planted a 
small American flag on an ice pick and fired a salute 
with their pistols in honor of the Fourth. 

The top of the mountain is a snow field of three or 
four acres. with four prominent peaks. The view was 
indescribable in its grandeur and extent, but in a few 
moments after their arrival the usual afternoon storm 
came on and the summit was enveloped in clouds. The 
descent was made in safety and comparative ease, and 
the tourists were received with great honor by the 
Turkish Governor of Bayazid. 

Thus is the Old World once more linked with the 
New. Where the Ark rested two American boys have 
set up the emblem of ‘‘Time’s noblest offspring,” the 
American republic. On the national birthday, while 
their brethren at home rejoiced and made merry amid 
home scenes, Messrs. ALLEN and SACHTLEBEN saw that 
the “flag was still there” when they left—there in 
sight of the spot where hopeful Father NoaH first saw 
the waters receding from a well-washed world. It is 
an inspiring thought. If the flag had an appropriation 
it would be avery cold day there that would see it re- 
moved. 

COSAS DE CHILI—THE POLITICIAN. 

TWVHE Chilian Congress used to rival the British House 

of Commons of thirty years ago in social status, and 
excel it in oratory. The modern politician is the out- 
come of the higher education and the war with Peru. 
The first has endowed a number of young men with an 
acquaintance, more or less superficial, with sundry 
things unknown to the bulk of their fellows. They can 
read French novels ia the original, and recognize a right- 
angled triangle when they see one. On the strength of 
these acquirements, they aspire to be the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. The second has provided an adequate re- 
ward for their aspirations. The embryo politician of the 
new school usually begins as a barrister or a journalist. 
He identifies himself with a party till it is time to rat. 
The House of Representatives presents more groups 
than the German Reichstag. The views of many of its 
members of the new school are akin to those of Mr. 
Bos SAWYER, a kind of Scotch plaid. They are always 
intriguing and combining together with a similarly 
checkered result. There has been much said, and with 
truth, about the sense of virtuous indignation which 
inspired Congress to oppose BALMACEDA’S unconstitu- 
tional proceedings. 

But if ever the detailed story of their proceedings is 


given, it will not read so prettily. There were admit- 
tedly men of the old type, actuated by the ‘highest 
political ideals. But there were others whose views 


were simply bounded by * boodle.” The ex-President’s 
efforts to form a Ministry that would command a work- 
ing majority in 1889 were frustrated by the impossibility 
of satisfying the men whom he sought to unite as to 
the lion's share of the prizes of office. Each wanted 
them for his immediate following. The Chilian poli- 
tician of either school is great in oratory. He has, as a 





rule, a wonderful command of language, and rolls out 
sounding strings of well-rounded phrases by the hour 
together, as he denounces, for example, to the people 
at large, the undue share of the good things of Chili en- 
joyed by the detested foreigner. In Congress he also 
maintains a high standard of eloquence in debate. Pos- 
sibly the substance of his speeches is not always worthy 
of the sound and style. Still, oratory has been for him, 
up to the present, an excellent safety-valve. The over- 
whelming of his political opponents under an avalanche 
of that sonorous dialect that he fondly conceives to be 
pure Spanish has hitherto contented him. Let it be 
hoped that he will remain satisfied with such vitupera- 
tion, and that the recent example of replacing it by 
musketry set by BALMACEDA will not prove contagious. 


But who knows? 


THE suspense over the wheat crop of North Dakota 
and the northwestern counties of Minnesota has grown 
into positive alarm. Mill and elevator men declare 
that from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 
utteriy ruined. Colonel P. B. WALKER, just returned 
from a trip through the affected section, says: * It 
made my heart ache to witness the ruin. In order to 
appreciate it one must actually see it. There are 
thousands of simply wonderful wheat fields almost 
utterly destroyed by the rains. The reports published 
do not cover half the devastation.” Wheat on the 
average-sized farm in the United States is threshed and 
out of danger long ago. In the extreme northern 
sections referred to the wheat destroyed in the shock, 
even on large farms, must be the delayed threshings 
caused by neglect, by scarcity of help, and by scarcity 


of threshing machines. 


FROM all that can be learned the German concessions 
on American meat and farm products will be about 
thirty per cent. Germany is revising its commercial 
treaties, and the reciprocitv arrangement is that the 


United States will be allowed the same concessions that 
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are granted favored European nations. On rye it will 
have greater advantages. At first it was thought in 
Berlin that these concessions might be made the basis 
for modifying some of the duties in the MCKINLEY bill, 
but the Kaiser’s advisers soon found out such an arrange- 
ment was not possible, and they had to be content with 
the free markets of this country for beet sugar. 





By the last Australian mail we learn that Dr. KEVIN 
Izop O'DOHERTY, the sole survivor of the Irish patriot 
leaders of 1848 who were transported to the antipodes, 
is about to re-enter political life in Queensland, For 
nearly twenty years he had sat in the Queensland Par- 
liament. Then in 1885 he returned to the old land and 
entered the House of Commons as member for North 
Meath. But he did not occupy that seav for many 
months. He sailed again for Australia, and resumed 
his practice as a medical man, in Brisbane, 

THERE are two sides to every question. A New York 
City justice has discovered that small articles are left 
within reach of suspected shoplifters, in some of the 
large stores, and that young girls have been frequently 
tempted to steal, in this way. Proprietors of great 
stores should give this subject careful attention. 


PoLiTics has reached the stage of white heat, in Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Iowaand Massachusetts. The 
Chicago Journal predicts that the Republicans will carry 
them all. The Democratic organs announce that they 
will all be carried by the Democrats. The five States 


will be well carried. 


THE Tranby Croft party has now attained the height 
of notoriety. They have been modeled in wax, and 
may now be seen in a Glasgow waxworks proprietor’s 
establishment, side by side with malefactors, freaks 
of nature, and other choice companions. 


IT 1s charged that there are many idlers around the 
World’s Fair headquarters, in Chicago, drawing hand- 
some salaries. Chicago cannot afford to let this con- 
tinue, or to let the charge go unchallenged, if it is 
baseless. 


IT is officially announced that there has been a complete 
failure of the harvest in thirteen of the provinces of the 
Russian empire and a partial failure in seven others. The 
Czarina has given 20,000,000 roubles from the privy purse 
for the reliet of the destitute. 

The peasants of Samarah, a province in the eastern 
part of Russia, have dispatched an urgent address to the 
Czar in which they say: ‘‘We are suffering from famine. 
The Government does nothing to help us, and our only 
hope is in thee, our father and Czar. Do not let us die of 
starvation.” If there is anything more pathetic than this 
appeal, in the whole range of human affairs, it has escaped 
our notice. 

Earthquake shocks were felt at Sah Francisco and 
Petaluma, Cal. 

The relatives of President Polk have begun a contest of 
the will of his widow, who bequeathed Polk place to her 
niece, Mrs. Fall. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has affirmed a judg- 
ment of nine hundred dollars and costs against the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company for repairing its 
tracks on a Sunday. 

J. Homer Waele, Jr., of Cleveland, has given land to 
the value of twenty-five thousand dollars near the park 
bearing his name to the Woman’s College of Western Re- 
serve University at that place. 

At a meeting of the Louisiana State Central Demo- 
cratic Committee a motion providing for the construction 
of the Committee on Credentials was carried by a vote of 
thirty-nine lottery to thirty-eight anti-lottery votes. Chair- 
man Lanier, anti-lottery, not voting. 

C. F. Heinricks, a disappointed inventor, committed 
suicide at Chicago by inhaling chloroform. By his bed- 
side were found the model of an uncompleted electrical 
machine and letters addressed to H. Brandis, No. 58 Ful- 
ton street, New York, and Gotfried C. Sample, No. 49 
Leicester Square, London. 

A special commission appointed to negotiate with the 
Sboshone and Arapahoe Indians for the purchase of a por- 
tion of the Wind River reservation in Wyoming, has com- 
pleted a successful treaty. One million acres have been 
purchased for $600,000. 

At Washington, the trustees of the American University 
gave a reception in the parlors of the Arlington Hotel to 
the Methodist Ecumenical Conference. The guests were 
received by Bishop and Mrs. Huerst, the Rev. H. Baldwin, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, Bishop and Mrs. Newman, District 
Commissioner Douglass, ex-Mayor and Mrs. Emery, Mrs. 
Senator Teller, Bishop and Mrs. Andrews, and Mrs. Blu- 
nett, of Wilksbarre. Mr. Moulton and Mr. Duval made 
the presentation. The parlors and dining-room were 
handsomely decorated with flowers, tropical plants anu 
vines. Addresses were made by Bishop Bowman, Bishop 
Hurts, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Bishops Hendrix and 
Newman, the Rev. W. A. Bartlett, the Rev. T. B. Stephen- 
son and the Rey. J. W. Hamilton. The marine band fur- 
nished the music. 

Secretary Rusk assured a committee from the New 
York Produce Exchange that pork products stamped at 
abattoirs in the West could be re-examinec at the port of 


export. 


Nore The awards in the Dickens Contest will ap- 
pear in our hext Issue 
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Sir EpwIN ARNOLD, the famous poet, who is now 
among us, is a slimly-built, thick-featured man of copper- 
complexion, with straggling brown-gray hair and a thin 
pointed beard. He talks rapidly, and is not chary ef his 
opinions. He is fifty-nine, and after graduating at Oxford, 
went out to Bombay to teach Sanskrit in the Government 
College. This was in 1854. After seven years he resigned 
this post and returned to England, where he formed the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph, of which he has been editor 
for many years. He enjoys the distinction of having 
arranged the expedition of George Smith to Assyria and 
Henry M. Stanley to Africa, while his articles at the time 
of the Russo-Turkish War attracted universal attention ; 
but, withal, his chief claim to public notice is in the char- 
acter of a poet. His ‘ Light of Asia,” an epic poem upon 
the life and teachings of Buddha, which was published in 
1879, has passed through no fewer than twenty-six editions 
in Engiand alone, and its popularity in America has been 
no less remarkable. Only second to the success of this ex- 
traordinary book has been that of its companion volumes. 
Judged by the popular voice, there can be no question that 
his place is in the front rank of modern poets, though it 
must be confessed that his ‘“ Light of the World” hardly 
came up to expectations. He has been profusely deco- 
rated by most of the sovereigns of Europe, and is an inde- 
fatigable worker, having devoted many years’ attention to 
the study of Indian literature. Latterly, however, he 
seems to have became enamored of the Japanese ; so much 
so, that last year it was announced he had settled down 
permanently at Tokio, and that he had adopted native 
customs, even to the extent of taking off his shoes on enter- 
ing a house. It was also rumored that he was engaged to 
a Japanese maiden of high degree. But he is still a wid- 
ower, his first wife having been a grand niece of William 
Ellery. His long-lost son recently perpetrated a historical 
novel which is not without merit. Some two years ago he 
paid a flying visit to the United States, accompanied by his 
daughter, and conceived an unlimited admiration for our 
institutions; but he opines that Walt Whitman’s poverty 
is a disgrace to the country. 

HENRY JOHN ATKINSON, the noted English politician, 
who is at present visiting this country as a delegate to the 
Methodist Congress, is rising four-and-sixty. In appear- 
ance he would pass for a replica of John Wesley. He has 
a long mane of thick white hair, coal-black, burly eye- 
brows and a strong-marked, clean-shaven face framed in 
a fringe of silvern chin whiskers. He wears spectacles and 
speaks with a pleasant Yorkshire accent. He devoutly 
believes tit speech is silvern, and has perhaps asked 
more questions, made mcre speeches and inflicted more 
boredom than any other member of Parliament ever did 
in the same space of time, so that he is generally ac- 
counted the most troublesome member of the House of 
Commons. He was recently suspended for accusing the 
Speaker of intentional discourtesy. The Speaker said he 
was frivolous. This got him madder than a March hare ever 
was, and he affirmed in vigorous terms that he would 
never rest till the imputation was removed. But this 
is only one of his many interesting achievements.  Politi- 
cally he is a Tory and an enthusiastic oppressor of Ire- 
land. He is also a rampant Methodist and is called a 
‘* Monstrosity’ by his Nonconformist brethren. When the 
American Methodists visited England he entertained them 
at dinner, and caused no end of fun by putting one black 
and then one white bishop all the way round the table. 
Just after his suspension he attempted to entertain a 
party of friends on the terrace of the House, but was 
removed by the Sergeant-at-arms. In the confusion he 
left his overcoat behind. In one of the pockets there was 
several thousand pounds in banknotes. He could not get 
back to recover it, and had to wait until the next day, when 
he secured it, carelessly thrown overa chair and the money 
intact. It is said that he haunted the precincts of the House 
in a rowboat on the Thames during the night. He is quite 
wealthy, having amassed a fortune in the shipping busi- 
ness, so that he can afford to indulge his foibles. He was 
formerly mayor of Hull as well as American Consul there, 
and he has been decorated with the order of Red Eagle of 
Prussia. Withal, he is an original, persistent man, who 
can be unduly aggressive on occasion, and who is likely to 
give more genuine pleasure to Uncle Sam than any other 
foreigner who has visited these shores for some years. 

WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, the United States Minister 
at the Court of the Kaiser, is a dark-eyed, thin-faced, active 
man with a drooping moustache and goatee, and wears a 
negligé bang and just the faintest suspicion of side-whis- 
kers. He is rising three-and-fifty, is somewhat nervous of 
manner and dresses with punctilious care. He is strong- 
minded political! y, and without being an orator can make 
a good speech on occasion. He represented New Jersey in 
Congress before President Harrison appointed him to fill 
Murat Halstead’s shoes when the latter’s nomination was 
rejected by the Senate. His salary is only seventeen thou 
sand five hundred dollars a year, but he has an ample 
private fortune and has spent considerable money in fitting 
up a suitable residence in Berlin, where he gives entertain 
ments onascale of undiluted splendor. He has labored 
with much assiduity for the vindication of the American 
hog, which has been the subject of grave diplomacy for 
almost ten years, and his efforts have recently been 
crowned with success, Germany having absolutely re- 
scinded her measures against the exportation of American 
pork. 
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LOVED ME ONCE. 


BY CHRISTIE 


HE 


Ah, then the earth was fair, 


I sun shone brightly, and the balmy au 
Was filled with fragrance of a thousand flowers, 
Which blossomed sweetly in the sunny bowers 
He loved me once 


The very birds seemed gay, 


1eiIr sweetest songs that summer day; 


And sang tl! 





How blithe was I—nor pain nor care could take 
The sunshine from that hour, for his dear sake 
He loved me once 

But that was long ¢ ; 
And summer sun is changed to frost and snow, 
The flowers are dead, the birds are gone, and I 


Am dull and dreary as the winter sky 
-eo~< 

COOPER’S NOVELS. 

OT long ago, inquiry at one of the largest public 
libraries in the United States brought out the fact 
that the novels of James Fenimore Cooper were 

called for more frequently than those of any other among 
the famous novelists, not excepting Dickens, Bulwer, Sir 
Walter Scott and Thackeray 

it is just seventy years since Cooper published his first nov- 
el, “‘ Precaution,’ which fell flat; and it is just forty years, 
now, since his career as an author ended by his death (Sep- 
tember 14, 1851), after he had won a renown unequaled in 
this country, by a fictions. At that 
ime his fame was high and his popularity immense. His 
best-known had translated into several foi- 
languages, and were read by intelligent people all 
the world. His celebrity was no doubt the most 
widespread, up to then, enjoyed by an American—at 
least, by any American author but Benjamin Franklin, 
who was known to the Chinese and revered by them, under 
the form of portraits and porcelain statuettes, as a sort of 
New World Confucius. Whether the youth of the Flowery 
Kingdom employed their almond eyes in perusing “ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” I am not informed. But it is alto 
gether probable that, at the date of his death, Cooper was 
intimately known and admired, through his writings, by 
thousands of people in remote quarters of the globe, to 
whom George Washington was little more than a name. 
What is most astonishing, however, is that now, forty 
years after his actual career ceased, his fame flourishes un- 


series of successful 


works been 


ign 


ver 


faded and his hold on readers is as strong as it was while 
he lived 

Fashions in literature, especially in 
another rapidly, and pass away again. 
that in half a century's whirl of literary 
fads, people would be carried away from an old favorite 
like Cooper and forget him. But it has not happened so, 
atall. He enchants the present and the rising generations 
precisely as he did the generation with which he grew up, 
or that which came into being whiie he was in full play of 
What is the secret of his continuing 


fiction, follow one 
It might be fancied 


‘schools’ and 


early authorship 
fascination ! 

To begin with, Cooper did not confine himself to any 
particular fashion or freak in literature. By some he was 
called “The American Scott.” Yet even that compli- 
mentary title did him injustice; for he was in some re- 
spects very unlike Scott, and by no means an imitator. 
Victor Hugo, the most brilliantand renowned among mod- 
ern French romancers and poets, went so far as to declare 
that the author of “ The Spy ”’ should even be placed above 
Walter Scott in the ranks of genius. However that may 
be, Cooper had a style and a mind of his own, from which 
he would not swerve for any man or any opinion. Conse- 
quently he remains the same to us, now, that he was to a 
former generation, and continues to attract us by his rug- 
This is one source of his 
no one before him had 
-stories which 


ged yet charming individuality. 
Another source that 
written stories distinctively American 
could not have been produced on any other soil than that 
of the United States. As the North American Review ob- 
served, many years ago: ‘“‘ He has laid the foundations of 
American romance, and is really the first who has deserved 
the appellation of a distinguished American novel-writer.” 
And a famous French critic, writing of him at the time of 
his death, said: ‘* No American writer had pushed so far as 
he did the picturesque reproduction of American thought 
and life.” 

Still a third element of strength in Cooper was that he 
produced an immense amount of writing constantly, dur- 
ing thirty years, and that it was all good of its kind. In 
besides his elaborate ‘“ History of the 

and some volumes of travel—thirty- 


power is, 


that time he wrote 
United States Navy” 





four novels; among them such masterpieces as ‘‘ The Spy,” 
‘The Pioneers,” “The Pilot,’ ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” 
Red Rover,” ‘The Pathfinder,’ ‘‘ Deerslayer,” ‘“ The 
airie,”’ all the favorite “ Leather-Stocking Tales:” and 
a number more which are still of absorbing interest. At 


sea or on land he was equally at home. In addition to 


those just named, what a wonderful group of sea-tales is 
formed by “ The Water-Witch,” “The Two Admirals,” 

Wing and Wing,” “‘ Afloat and Ashore,” “Jack Tier” 
and ‘*The Sea Lions!’ Cooper set the pattern for Captain 
Marryat, who did not even begin to write until after our 
iuthor had won fame with his first two romances of the 


‘ in. It should be remembered that when the American 
indertook “The Pilot” he was making a new departure 
lo center the interest of a novel wholly on marine affairs 


vas then a thing almost unheard of; and, as it has been 
said trvly, the two real heroes of this book are the Sea and 
the Ship. At one bound he produced an ideal specimen of 
this sort of story, and all those who have since dealt in 


] , fy 


ym Marryat down to Clark Russell, 


must acknowledge Cooper as their chief 


It is remarkable, too, that a writer so strongly Ameri 
ean should have been nearly as successful in treating the 
foreign material of “ The Bravo,” “ The Headsman,” “ The 
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Heidenmauer” and “ Mercedes of Castile’’ as he was in 
handling home subjects. It is by this breadth of range, 
and his power of depicting vividly whatever he touches, that 
he appeals to a variety of tastes and gathers both young 
and old into a willing audience. I remember well that, 
when I was a boy, the principal of the school which I at- 
tended openly reproached me before my class—although I 
stood near the head of it—because he had learned that I 
spent a good deal of time, at home, in reading Cooper’s nov- 
els; but I have never been convinced that they hindered my 
progress. On the contrary, they helpec me. Many hours 
each day were passed in hard work at my appointed les- 
sons; and if I sometimes cut them a little short, when ab- 
sorbed in the romantic pages of Cooper, the change 
refreshed my brain and enabled me to return to studying 
with new vigor. His novels are manly, inspiriting, full of 
fresh air and solid strength; and therefore are just as 
wholesome for the schoolboy as they are for the grown 
man. 

No small part of Cooper’s attraction lies in his faculty 
of making every detail of the chosen scene absolutely real 
to us. He is deliberate, even slow in his narrative at times ; 
but when we have once begun to read him it is hardly pos- 
sible to break off. Although he never hesitates to pause at 
an exciting moment and to go into the minutest details of 
description, the delay is always well repaid, because these 
details give us a complete picture. More than this, they 
seem to place us on the actual spot, and put us in as com- 
plete possession of the facts as if we had examined it with 
our own eyes. When we have finished one of his books we 
are so familiar with the subject that it is difficult not to 
fancy we knew all about it before, and could ourselves 
have described forest-life, the Indian, the prairies and the 
ship in battle or in storm just as he has done it. As 
Philaréte Chasles, the French critic, wrote of him, he re- 
produces all: “green savannahs, plains of sand, ancient 
oaks, unbounded deserts, lakes resembling oceans, the vast 
shade of those forests where the shade is eternal. Let him 
launch himself upon the sea, his enthusiasm becomes a sort 
of religious ecstasy. You would say that the waves belong 
to him, so beautiful in their terror are his maritime pict- 
ures, so sublime in their truth! . Everything on his 
ships or around them is action and life, character and 
poetry. The sails are in motion, the cables groan and 
yards creak; the tar reeks, the sailors sing, the captain 
then the waste of water whitens and bil- 


pipes his orders ; 
No more land, 


lows smite the flank of the vessel, roaring. 
now ; nothing that recalls it!” 

His own life and experience gave Cooper the knowledge 
and experience needed for creating these extraordinary 
effects. In childhood he lived with his father at what is 
now Cooperstown, N. Y., on a large tract of land beside 
Otsego Lake, which was then a borderland of civilization 
upon the edge of a wilderness where wild game still 
abounded. ‘Trappers and half-tamed Indians loitered 
around the rude settlement; and it was there that he col- 
lected, in boyhood, those impressions of quaint or savage 
characters and of the primitive woodland which we find 
reproduced in one of his early novels, ‘“‘ The Pioneers.” At 
sixteen, after studying in Yale College, he entered the 
United States navy as a midshipman, and remained six 
years in that service. When he resigned, and married, it 
was to settle in Westchester, where he became thoroughly 
acquainted with all that ground on which, later, he was to 
place the imaginary, yet half historical, incidents of his 
immortal “Spy ;’’ and, later, he went back to his inherited 
estate at Cooperstown, making his permanent home there. 
His beginning to write was accidental. Yet, as we may 
now easily see, no one could have had a better special 
preparation for the work he was to do. And so it hap- 
pened that Cooper’s novels were in a peculiar sense true. 
They were striking and faithful records of places, persons 
and things which he had actually seen and observed on sea 
or land; or the like of which, at least, he had known. 
Although he arranged or amplified the material to suit 
himself, and invented a great deal, and romanced to his 
heart’s content and ours, still the gist of it all was real, 
and belonged to his own experience. It is this truth and 
honesty—corresponding to an equal truth and honesty in 
the man himself—which gave to Cooper’s novels their 
peculiar and tenacious grasp upon our minds. We believe 
in them. They become to us just as real as most recitals 
of actual events. 

Real as they are, though, in this way, they are also full 
of poetry. The dialogues of his braves, or between his 
redskins and the ‘ pale-faces’’—or the converse between 
Conanchet and Narra-mattah, in ‘‘The Wept of the Wish- 
ton-Wish—are exquisitely, sublimely poetic. Some keen 
cynics have doubted the correctness of these imaginative 
flights; but if we admit the doubt of the cynics, all the 
greater must be our admiration for Cooper, since he was 
able to conceive such lovely strains of eloquence without 
aid from fact. But, for my part, I believe he was accurate, 
and that he knew a thousand times more about the real 
redman than his critics could or did know. If he idealized 
Uncas, in ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,” and gave us there a 
touching episode of the young chief's unselfish love for the 
white girl Cora, he never failed to present all Indians as 
they were and are—a mixture of intense, contradictory 
traits both fierce and kindly; the wild, bewildering, yet 
pathetic, barbarian. Cooper’s Indian, taken generally, is 
one of the most truthful and marvelous revelations of sav- 
age human nature ever made, and is not likely to be 
equaled. Again, look at his hearty white men, among 
whom are “the pilot,’ that daring Irish patriot in the 
American cause, Paul Jones; or Natty Bumppo, other- 
wise known as Longue-Carabine; Pathfinder, Deerslayer, 
with his laugh '"'—a personification of back- 
woods caution, heroism, skill and unselfishness; or Long 
Tom Coffin, whose sailorman nature is summed in one 
speech: ‘Give me plenty of sea-room and good canvas 


‘noiseless 


, For my part, I was born on board a chebacco-man, 
and never could see the use of more land than now and 
vegetables, and to dry 


then a small island to raise a few 
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your fish.”” How true, how vigorousthey are! It hasbeen 
said that his women characters are colorless and artificial ; 
but there are many of us who will agree to the declaration 
that Cooper’s delineation of women (or, as he called them, 
“females’’), was well-nigh Shakespearean in its delicacy, 
strength and sympathy. Cora, Ruth Heathcote, and the 
poor, homely wife of the skipper, in “ Jack Tier,’’ who dis- 
guised herself as a sailor and followed her faithless hus- 
band in his cruises—even serving in his own crew, un- 
known to him—are examples of Cooper’s power in repre- 
senting different types of women. His truth, sincerity and 
grace in depicting these, and in surrounding even the hum- 
blest woman with a certain atmosphere of holiness, do him 
honor. 

Everywhere through his fiction—which I find now as 
fascinating at forty as I did at fourteen—Cooper brings us 
up square to the truth: the veracity of wild Nature in 
wave or wilderness; of mingled impulse in the redman ; of 
baseness or nobility in the white; of something inexpressi- 
bly pure and deserving of reverence in woman. Add to 
this fidelity his command of ingenious plot and his thrill- 
ing power of recounting incidents or adventures full of 
peril or excitement, and you have two of the main ele- 
ments in his lasting success. Since he used these same 
qualities in displaying to the world the truth of scenery, 
characters and of early history in the United States, and 
was intensely American in spirit, one can easily under- 
stand why Daniel Webster should have said of Cooper: 
“While the love of country continues to prevail, his mem- 
ory will exist in the hearts of the people.” 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


A GIRL 


-~e+ 
GETS OUT 
MOCK. 


2, LTHOUGH there are many performances 
by the girl beautiful that must ever be 
insoluble mysteries to men, there is 
perhaps no other in the whole category 
that is more deeply shrouded in dark- 
ness than that which appertains to the 
mystic, subtle methods she employs in 
getting out of a hammock. 

It is not at all likely that any man 
knows just how she accomplishes the 
very artistic result of getting out of 
the hammock without displaying more 
than the toe of her slipper. Even the 
men who have seen her get out of the hammock cannot 
give an intelligent account of it. Their descriptions and 
word-paintings of this beautiful subject are apt to be misty 
and unsatisfactory as regards facts. They only know that 
the whole movement was accomplished in the briefest 
period of time; and before they thought she was ready to 
begin, she was on her feet on the sward investigating the 
surroundings, to ascertain if she had been observed or not. 

Another mystery, but not as great a one to most men, 
is the knowledge of the motions a woman employs in 
climbing over a fence in thecountry. We, of course, know 
how she reaches the other side of the fence when the 
climbing movement is omitted. She will crawl under or 
between the rails without the slightest manifestation of 
fright or nervousness, such as she exhibits while walking 
up the fence as up a ladder. Before stepping upon the 
lowest rail she scrutinizes the vicinity long and wide with 
the penetrating eye of a lynx. As she steps upon the 
second rail she takes another look around, and pauses as 
though uncertain whether to proceed or not, if it is the 
moth season, and she happens to notice on a neighboring 
clothes-line the casual swallow-tail coat out for a brief air- 
ing. If, instead of a swallow-tail she observes a seal skin 
sacque upon the waving clothes-line, of course her feelings 
are of a very different character. She is inspired by a con- 
fidence that is at once serene and lovely, while she climbs 
up the fence as nimbly as a squirrel. When she is about 
to clear the top rail she takes another look to satisfy her 
self that she is unobserved. It is at this supreme moment 
that, by a quick movement, entirely unknown to man, she 
whisks over and is on the ground, feeling greatly relieved 
after the momentary ordeal. No man knows just what 
the woman does after her foot reaches the third rail from 
the ground. It is a thing that must remain as great a 
mystery as her method of getting out of a hammock. It is 
not a difficult matter for the girl to get into the hammock 
with consummate grace and art, nor does it tax her to 
disport in it with great artistic effect, when once she is re- 
posing in its folds and being waved gently to and fro by the 
fragrant breeze. She lies in the wind, so to speak, with 
the grace that a lily floats upon thestream. She is a vision 
of delight while she reads her novel or looks into the foli- 
age above, and lapses into sweet forgetfulness. 

Any man who observes her while she is in the hammock, 
especially if she makes the slightest motion, is on the 
quivive to see her alight upon the sward; not that he 
thinks she will prove a more enchanting figure on mother 
earth than while reclining gracefully in the summer air. 
ship, but because he would learn just how she accomplishes 
the ever-interesting, all-absorbing feat. 

After she is capering about on the ground, the man who 
has seen her alight has not the slightest idea of how she 
did it. All he can remember is a sudden rustle of crino- 
line, a vivid flash of white against the background of green 
earth, and all is gone forever. He goes back a minute or 
two and tries to recall its minutest details, but in vain. He 
might as well try to recall the delicate color of the ball of 
the Roman candle after it has melted into inky darkness. 

It is doubtless this very unsatisfactory feature of the 
girl’s descent from the hammock that makes it such a 
delicate spectacle to the average man as it is said to be 
Perhaps if she were to get out of the hammock slowly and 
deliberately and clumsily, like a fat man feeling his way 
down from the top of an Adirondack stage, the picture 
would be robbed of all its wild romantic charm. and, re- 
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garded from a purely esthetic point of view, would be any- 
thing but a poetically beautiful situation. At least we im- 
agine this would be the case, and advance it only for what 
it may be worth as a theory. 

It is next to impossible to say just the period of time 
that is occupied by the girl from the time she makes up 
her mind to alight until she is actually upon the ground, 
but it is estimated, by those who have had the rare good 
fortune to observe the spectacle, that the time measure- 
ment is not more than a second and a quarter. It is impos- 
sible, however, to credit this statement, as regards time. 
We say this only while considering the manner in which 
time hangs or flies, according to circumstances. If you 
have to wait ten minutes fora train at a country station, 
it seems an hour, while, if you walk an hour with a pretty 
girl in the moonlight, the walk never strikes you as occu- 
pying more that three or four minutes. Perhaps the girl, 
in getting out of the hammock, exhausts three or four or 
even ten minutes, while through the ravishing character of 
the picture it flashes by, and is gone and over in a period 
that does not seem to exceed a second. 

Yet, if the same girl, in climbing a fence or getting out 
of a hammock, should wear an ordinary fashionable bath- 
ing-suit, itis not at all likely that her movements would 
attract such attention and hold the rapt spectator so firmly 
rooted to the spot—even if the act should occupy an hour 
and a half. R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


— >o<+—____— 
TWELVE IMMORTAL PAINTINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS. 


HAT twelve paintings by the old mas- 
ters are immortal ? was the question 
put recently by ONCE A WEEK to an 
American artist of name and fame. 

“‘That seems at first blush an easy 
question to answer,” he replied; 
“but, when you come to settle upon 
any twelve pictures, you find at once 
that you will run counter to indi- 
vidual tastes and to the verdict of 

art critics. Any list of twelve paintings by the old masters 
would be largely the result of personal prejudice, and must 
be, therefore, more or less arbitrary.” 

“Still, in your opinion, what twelve pictures have stood 
the test of time and of critics ?’’ was urged. 

“Well, if you really wish my list of the twelve master- 
pieces, I shall gladly give it to you. I will select an ex- 
ample or two from the different countries of Europe, but I 
warn you that the ‘personal equation’ enters into my 
choice of pictures. 

“First, we take representatives of art in Italy. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci was born at Vinci, in the neighborhood 
of Florence, 1452, and was endowed with extraordinary 
talents; for not only was he a painter, but he was a 
sculptor, an architect, an engineer and a writer. Leonardo 
entered into the service of the Gonzago family, of Milan, 
where he remained fourteen years. It was while at the 
court of Milan that he painted his famous ‘Cenacolo,’ or 
‘Last Supper,’ upon the plastered walls of the refectory of 
the Dominican convent. The place was damp, and, even 
before the French troops entered Milan and converted the 
refectory into a stable, the colors had begun to fade. The 
original is now carefully guarded in its ancient place in 
the Convent of the Madonna della Grazia. The descrip- 
tion of this masterpiece may be given briefly, as follows: 
The Saviour is seated in the middle of the assembled 
company before a long table, the disciples making 
two distinct groups on each side of the Master. The 
prophetic words of Christ, ‘One of you shall betray me,’ 
have occasioned the deepest emotion. To the left of the 
Master, one group of faces are turned towards the Saviour, 
while the figures in the second group are speaking to each 
other, the faces showing doubt, suspicion, astonishment 
and horror, in various shades. To the right of the Saviour, 
the figures seem to be conversing in low tones, and the 
faces show keen interest and anxiety in the words just 
uttered. The betrayer sits in the center of the first group; 
he seems to be looking askance at Christ asif to ask, ‘ Mas- 
ter, is it 1?’ While following the gospel account, his left 
hand and Christ’s right hand reach out, quite unconsci- 
ously, to the dish in front of them. The whole scene 
is vividly expressed, and gives an idea of what might have 
occurred at the ‘ Last Supper.’ 

“Next, in point of time, we single out Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, who was born at Castel Caprese, near Arezzo, 
in Tuscany, 1475. Like Leonardo, Angelo was not only a 
painter, but so multifarious were his pursuits, and so 
greatly did he excel in all, that people loved to call him 
‘Michael the Angel,’ and an Admirable Crichton among 
painters. In 1504 Angelo was invited to Rome by Pope Julius 
II., who was succeeded by Leo X. Both of these Popes 
commissioned the painter to decorate the famous Sistine 
Chapel, and Pope Paul III. signalized his election to the 
papacy by having Angelo finish the decorations begun 
under the reigns of his predecessors. Michael Angelo was 
then nearly sixty years of age, and he painted on the wall 
of the chapel, at the upper end, his celebrated painting, 
‘The Last Judgment.’ Thus he was thirty-nine years of 
age when he first painted the ceiling of the Sistine, and he 
was over sixty when he began to paint the ‘Day of Judg- 
ment,’ which is somber and awful, in the main. 

“ Of the first-named picture, we may say that it took 
the painter eight years, and is forty-seven feet high by 
forty-three wide. In the ‘Last Judgment,’ Christ is the 
central figure. The Virgin Mary is clinging to his knees, 
and the Shekinah, or glory of the Lord, shines from His per 
son on the immense circle of saints that surround Him. 
Below this group is the Angel Gabriel with the trumpet 
calling all men to judgment on the last day. From the 
depths below rise those awakened from the dead, while, 
to the right, the condemned are struggling upwards only 
to be thrust down again by angels and devils Above 
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are the ranks of the blessed, holding aloft the instruments 
of the death and the passion of the Redeemer, to signify 
that death has been swallowed up in victory 

“In the next place, we select Raphael Sanzio, who was 
born in the town of Urbino. In his twenty-fifth year 
Raphael was commissioned by Pope Julius to paint the 
Camere or Stanze chambers of the Vatican. He died on 
his thirty-eighth birthday, and when his body lay in state, 
his great unfinished picture of the ‘Transfiguration’ was 
hung over the bier. Raphael excelled in portraits, and his 
wonderful picture of Leo X. is often counted to be the best 
in the world for fidelity of detail and of likeness. Of 
Raphael’s Madonnas I should like to speak, and so, too, I 
should like to notice his striking cartoons, but space for- 
bids. I content myself with giving a brief description of 
the ‘Transfiguration.’ The painting represents two 
separate incidents. The upper part is remarkable for the 
expression on the face of the Saviour. ‘He was despised 
and rejected of man, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.’ The prostrate forms of the Apostles are seen, 
and all faces are averted from the overpowering flood of 
light. The lad whom the Saviour restored to right mind 
on descending from the Mount of Olives, is seen in deep 
abasement below the main group. The picture is remark- 
able for its wealth of color, and for wondrous charm of 
beauty and perfect symmetry. 

“Contemporaneous with the three great painters al- 
ready noticed was Titian, or Tiziano Vecelli, who was born 
at Capo del Cadore, in Venetian state, 1477. Titian studied 
in Venice, and in 1516 painted his greatest sacred picture, 
the ‘ Assumption of the Virgin.’ He went to Rome in his 
later years, and he was eighty-one when he painted the 
‘Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ one of the largest and 
most ambitious of his paintings. His two most powerful 
pictures are, the ‘Entombment of Christ,’ and the ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin.’ Both are in the Academy, 
Venice. In the last-named picture, which many art critics 
regard as his masterpiece, the Madonna, a powerful figure, 
is borne rapidly upwards, ‘as if divinely impelled . . 
fascinating groups of infant angels surround her, beneath 
stand the Apostles, looking up with solemn gestures.’ 

“As representatives of later Italian art, we select pict- 
ures by Corregio, Veronese, and Guido. 

‘“‘The real name of the first-named painter was Antonio 
Allegri, but he takes his popular name from his birthplace, 
Corregic, where he was born, about 1494. His famous 
‘Notte,’ or Night, is in the Dresden Gallery. An art 
writer says that ore of the Dukes of Modena was suspect- 
ed of having caused ‘Notte’ to be stolen from a church 
at Reggio, and that the princes of Este were wont to carry 
‘Magdalene Reading’ with them on their journeys, while 
the King of Poland kept it under lock and key in a frame 
of jeweled silver. In the ‘Notte,’ often called ‘The Na- 
tivity,’ we see the infant Saviour lying in the straw in the 
manger. Virgin and child are illumined and half lost in 
radiance, which lightly falls on Joseph, who is leading the 
ass, leaving the other figures and the surroundings of the 
stable in faint shadow. 

“Paul Cagliari, of Verona, beiter known as Paul Ver- 
onese, was born in Verona, 1530. He went to Venice and 
there made his mark as a great painter. One of his best 
pictures is the ‘Marriage of Cana,’ painted for the refectory 
of the convent of San Giorgio, Venice, and now in the 
Louvre, Paris. It has been beautifully described as 
follows: ‘It is not less than thirty feet long and twenty 
feet high, and contains about one hundred and thirty 
figures, lifesize. A sumptuous hall of richest architecture ; 
lofty columns: long lines of marble balustrades rising 
against the sky; a crowd of guests splendidly attired are 
seated at tables covered with gorgeous vases of gold and 
silver, attended by slaves, jesters, pages and musicians. In 
the midst of all this dazzling pomp, these moving figures, 
we begin after a while to distinguish our Saviour, the Vir- 
gin Mary, the twelve Apostles, mingled with Venetian 
senators and ladies; monks, friars, poets, artists, all por- 
traits of personages existing in his own time; while in a 
group of musicians he has introduced himself and Tintor- 
etto playing the violoncello, while Titian plays the bass. 
The bride in the picture is said to be a portrait of Eleanor 
of Austria, sister of Charles V., and second wife of Francis 
a 

‘Guido Reni was born at Bologna, 1575. He went with 
the painter, Carracci, to Rome, and remained there for 
twenty years. His masterpiece is ‘Phabus and Aurora,’ 
in a pavilion of the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome. It repre- 
sents the Hours encircling the car of Phoebus, which is 
advancing at high speed, whilst in front Aurora sails on a 
golden cloud, scattering showers of flowers on the earth. 
Above the heads of the divine coursers hovers the morning 
star, in the formof a beautiful cherub, bearing his flaming 
torch. 

“We now select a representative of later Flemish art 
Peter Paul Rubens was born in Westphalia, on the day of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, 1577. He went to Italy in 1600, and 
remained there eight years. On his return he settled down 
in his native Antwerp. Once or twice he went abroad to 
paint, at the special request of princes and sovereigns 
By critics, the ‘Descent from the Cross’ is regarded as 
Rubens’s masterpiece, although ‘The Virgin and the Ser 
pent,’ ‘The Carrying off of Proserpine’ and the picture of 
the Arundel Family, are gems in their way. His mytho- 
logical picture, ‘ Battle of the Amazons,’ is said to be the 
only battle-piece that can stand comparison with Raphael's 
‘Battle of Constantine.’ The ‘Descent from the Cross’ is 
a single large group, distinguished by luminous coloring 
and correct drawing, and with regard to which connoi 
seurs say that the mass of white sheet against which the 
body of Christ is in relief must be regarded as a bold ar 
tistic venture. One writer says that this picture is a wot 
derful monument of the daring genius of the paints 
The grandest picture in the world for composition, draw 
ing aad coloring Rubens and Rembrandt have some 
and dark 
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1606 (there is doubt as to the exact yea 
ond—or next to Rubens-—-in the list of Fler 1 art 
is in scenes by firelight or torchlight 
to all, his only rival being, perhaps, A Dil 
is the only great representative of Gert if 
riod. Diirer was born in quaint old Nuremberg, 147 { 
visited Italy and there studied under and h f 
Itahan masters. Among Diirer’s great 
his ‘Adoration of the Trinity,’ at Vien: \ 
Eve,’ at Florence, and ‘The Apostles, t 
painter to his own city of Nuremberg, where |} 
stands, and his tomb bears the mott 
Diirer’s work as a painter is far less know? 
gravings, which are famous the world o 

‘As the highest representatives of Sp I 
the paintings of Velasquez and Murillo. Diego Rodriqu 
de Silva y Velasquez was born in Séville, 1500. H 
to Madrid in 1622, and became court painter. Rule 
came to Madrid in 1628, and by his advice Velase 4 
cided to visit Italy. On his return to M 
loaded with favors, and in painting one of |} 
brated pictures, ‘The Maids of Honor,’ Velasqu: e] 
sented himself with the key of his office at the 
which Philip IL., who came to see the progr: f the } 
ure, added the knightly insignia with t I 
own hands. Some art critics are disposed 1 in} 
‘Spinners’ higher than ‘The Maids of Honor ihe 
scene is a large weaving-room, in which a 1 won 
and young one sit, the first at her spinning-wheel, ar 
second winding yarn, with three girls b< e them, o 
whom plays with a cat. In the background, standing 
within an alcove filled with the light from an unseen w 
dow, are two other women displaying a large piece of 
tapestry to a lady customer, whose graceful figure recalls 
that which has given its name to Terburg’s picture of 
‘The Satin Gown.’ Murillo was born in Séville in 1618 
and was advised and aided by Velasquez. His best pict 
ures are ‘Moses Striking the Rock,’ ‘Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes,’ ‘Santa Rufina and Santa Justina 
and his own favorite picture, ‘Mi Cicadro’ of St. Thomas 
of Villaneuva 

“The two representatives of French art of this period 
are Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorraine. Claude Ge 
better known as Claude Lorraine, was born at Chateau de 
Chamagne, in 1600. He went to Rome when a young 
man, and only once re-visited France in 1625 or 27. Ther 
was a time when Claude was ‘cried up to the skies,’ but a 
revolt against the accepted verdict was led by the Engl 
landscape painter, Turner, who bequeathed two of his ow: 
landscape paintings on the ‘caustic condition ’ that the 
should always be placed between two celebrated Claude's 
‘The Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca’ and ‘The Embar 
kation of the Queen of Sheba.’ Mr. Ruskin has adopt« 
Turner’s opinion, and the result has been that the 
has been a reversal of a verdict in favor of Claude. But 
Mr. Ruskin calls Nicolas Poussin ‘the great master of 
elevated idea! landscape,’ and admits that ‘all the land 
scape of Poussin is imagination.’ It is as a historical 
painter that Poussin won fame in his day. His ‘ Deat} 
of Germanicus’ and ‘The Capture of Jerusalem,’ and, a¢ 
cording to Mr. Ruskin, his ‘ Phocian,’ in the National Ga 


lery, is ‘one of the finest landscapes that ancient art has 
produced, the work of a really great mind 

“Hans Holbein was born at Augsburg, about 1404 
1495. While still a young man, Holbein painted what is 
regarded as his masterpiece, the ‘Meier Madonna,’ now 
at Darmstadt, with a copy in the Dresden Gallery 
1526 or 1527, Holbein went to England, was introduced to 
Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas More, and was receive¢ 
the King’s service. The ‘Meier, or Meyer Madonna’ is 
sometimes called the Meier family adoring the infar 
Christ in the arms of the Virgin. The figures are Burgo 
master Meier and his wife; their son, with a little boy nude 
beside him; another elderly woman, and beside her the 
young avaughter of the house. In the center stands the 
Madonna, holding in her arms an infant stretching out its 


left hand to the group of worshipers. There has been 
some misunderstanding as to the import of the picture 
Mr. Ruskin regards the picture as an offering for the 
recovery of a sick child. At Basle, Holbein executed the 
designs for those wonderful series of wood-cnts cailed 


‘The Dance of Death.’ Much of Holbein’s best works 
his portrait sketches with chalk, on flesh-tinted paper 
“Finally, we select the work of Antony Van Dyck 
was born at Antwerp in 1599. He spent five years ir 
and paid several visits to England, where he was gra‘ 
received by Charles I He was knighted and received 
the time \ 
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commissions enough to keep him busy all 
Dyck was par excellence in painting portraits, and « s 
‘Wilton Family,’ some one has said that ‘it might 
been covered with gold as a price to obtain it his is 
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4 HAUNTED JAIL. 


By Masgor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
juthor of “The Chronicles of Newgate,” 
‘Fast and Loose,”’ et 


(Continued.) 
I] 

S time passed, the unhappy 
gate-keeper had found more 
and more reason to quar- 
rel with his fate. To his 
unutterable disgust, both 
he and his edifice were 
now under the borough jur- 
isdiction. The Government 
was now nominally his 
master, but the salary it al- 
lowed him as caretaker 
was paid to him by the 
governor of the Borough 
Jail. The latter, a pompous 
upstart, who had once been 
his comrade and fellow warder, now came 
to the County Jail assuming airs of author- 
ity; criticully examining its contents, and, 
where things pleased him, ordering their 
immediate transfer to his own hateful es- 
tablishment. By degrees, Sharland saw the 
old jail robbed and gutted before his very 
eyes. There was no end to the spoliation. 
The condemned cell itself was threatened, 
and the Museum of Horrors, with all its 
ghastly contents, was to be removed bodily 
to the Town Hall. 

‘“‘T wonder he don’t dig up the bodies in 
the burial ground ’—a narrow strip within 
the walis, where the hangman’s victims 
were deposited as soon as they were cut 
down. ‘It’s enough to make them turn in 
their graves, or get up and walk the jail.” 

What was that? He halted all at once: 
pulled up short and sharp by a sound like 
the din of a great explosion; it might have 
been a thunder clap, or the discharge of 
some great gun. One of the doors, the 
most distant from where he stood, had 
closed—banged to—of itself, or by some un- 
known angency. But what—or whose ? 

While he still wondered, startled—nay, 
terrified—there was a second similar re- 
port. A third and a fourth followed. All 
the doors that interposed between him and 
the first were banged, or banged themselves, 
one after another, each with a louder re- 
port, till the last of this long salvo of mys- 
terious artillery, only a few paces from 
him, went off with a final tremendous 
crash, followed by a swift current of cold 
air, in which his lantern was extinguished. 

He stood there immovable. He could 
not say how long. 

It was at a particularly gruesome spot, 
too. Hard by were the condemned cells. 
Close at hand was the grim platform on 
which the law’s “‘finisher’’ carried out the 
last penalty. There lay the mortuary, the 
dead house, where the bodies, cut down 
from the gallows, were bestowed in shells 
filled with quicklime, awaiting interment 
in their nameless graves below. The sur- 
roundings intensified the horror of his situa- 
tion. An awful stillness had succeeded the 
strange disturbance. He was in black 
darkness, too, and alone ! 

Nay, was he alone? A vague sense that 
Something—some preternatural presence— 
hovered near, that fiery eyes glared at him 
through the impenetrable gloom, that 
voices, weird and wailing, broke the pre- 
vailing silence. 

He made straight, and by the most direct 
reute, for the front of the jail, where his 
quarters were—in the lodge, looking out on 
the street. He panted for the outer air, 
for asight of the gas lamps, for the sounds 
and society, however distant, of his fellow 
men 

At any other time he would have been 
surprised and greatly annoyed to find that 
the small wicket in the main entrance gates 
was open, and that his daughter was gos- 
siping with some one outside. All he did 
was to gasp out, “Bina! Bina!” and seize 
her arm 

“*Oh, father: please. I am so sorry, but 
David came on purpose to say, to tell you, 
that ” the girl began, conscience- 
stricken, eager to explain. 

“David? David?” repeated the old 
gate-keeper, quite vacantly, at first; add- 
ing, as he remembered, but with no shade 
of anger in his tones, ‘‘ What, Copthorne, 
the sergeant; is he out there ? Call him in, 
Bina; call him in.” 

‘Bina ! Sergeant !’’ gasped old Sharland, 
as they stood waiting a fittle uncomfort- 
ably, before him; “there is something 
wrong inside: something terrible has hap- 
pened; I think there are ghosts in the 
jail!” And in a weak, agitated voice, he 
recounted what had occurred. 

‘he sergeant put on his official manner 
at once. It was his duty to “investigate” 
the facts, after the manner of policemen 
puzzled 

“Is this the first time you have noticed 
anything queer ?”’ he asked. 

‘I’ve not been that way this week or 
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more. Last time was with Mr. Lockitt, the 
governor of the Borough Jail, when he 
talked of removing the museum. It’s my 
belief they don’t like it.” 

“They ’”’ interrupted Bina, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. ‘* What, all those bits of rope 
and rusty knives ?”’ 

“Not them things, of course. But those 
as used them and now lie buried below 
the flags of the yard. If they’d only lie 
there !”’ 

**T think we ought to examine the scene of 
the disturbance,” said the sergeant thought- 
fully. This was what he had been taught 
as the first step in every inquiry. 

Old Asa was very loth to re-enter the 
precinct of the possesed jail, but he was 
shamed into taking up his keys when his 
daughter declared she would accompany 
them. 

The three crossed the yard that inter- 
posed, like a little flagged forecourt, be- 
tween the gates and the now quite deserted 
governor’s residence. The latter stood, as 
was once the invariable rule, in the very 
heart and center of the jail. The topmost 
story of this building was occupied by the 
prison chapel, while in the court, in the 
very basement, was the entrance to the 
winding corridor where Sharland had been 
so terrified, and which on this level made 
the circuit of the jail. 

Hardly were they committed to this sub- 
terranean passage than they were startled 
by another strangely mysterious sound: a 
strain of music, faint and distant, but un- 
mistakably weird and plaintive in tone. 

“Tt comes from the chapel: some one is 
playing the harmonium!” said Bina, de- 
clining to take flight. ‘‘ Who could have 
got in there?” 

“Let’s go and see,” suggested the ser- 
geant, bravely. 

*“No, no,” protested old Sharland. ‘ Not 
while they’re there. It’s no one from out- 
side. How could any one get in without our 
knowing ? We havethe keys. The gates 
are always locked: unless you, Bina, let 
some one pass while my back was turned !”’ 

“Not I, father. If they came in it must 
have been over the wall, or under it, or 
through the keyholes.” 

“Don’t jest, child!” said her father, 
angrily. ‘‘It makes me shudder. They 
might take offense, and pay us off in some 
awful fashion.” 

“Are we going to stay here all night, 
father ?”’ asked Bina, abrupt and bold. 
‘“Which shall it be? Upto the chapel, or 
keep straight on ?” 

They decided on the former course, and 
took the nearest of the many approaches to 
the chapel, a winding, inclosed staircase 
that led past the governor’s quarters to a 
door that opened directly into his pew. 
This pew was in a small gallery, all by it- 
self, raised high above the body of the 
chapel, with curtains that insured its pri- 
vacy, but which did not prevent the chief 
authority of the place from surveying all 
below. Other means of access to the chapel 
was afforded by light iron bridges thrown 
across from the various blocks of prison 
buildings around. 

III. 

BINA, who was first, listened at the door 
directly she reached it. The music was 
still wailing within, accompanied by a wild, 
weird chant, rather Satanic than sacred, 
and sounding terrible in a church. Out- 
wardly undaunted, although her heart was 
palpitating, she would have gone forward, 
through the door which was unlocked, into 
the governor’s pew, and actually into the 
chapel itself, when they heard the door 
slam on the foot of the stairs. 

“There !” cried her father, hysterically. 
* Just the same thing as before; they want 
to shut usin for the night.” 

“You have the key. Go down and open 
it again,’ said Bina. ‘Perhaps you'll find 
it shut quite naturally.” 

Seeing Sharland hesitate, she bade her 
lover accompany him; and when they 
pressed her to go, too, said— 

“No, no. I’m not afraid. I'll stay here 
till you get back. I shall be all right. Be- 
sides, you’ll be within call all the time.” 

So they left her, and while she waited— 
the music and fiendish hymn never ceasing 

her woman’s curiosity imperiously im- 
pelled her to venture further and just to 
iook inside. With the utmost caution she 
turned the handle and crept noiselessly 
into the roomy and curtained pew. 

A wan, sickly light filled all the chapel. 
She was conscious of that as soon she had 
massed within. A light, insufficient to il- 
umine objects fully, but in which, peering 
through the curtains, she could just distin- 
guish a crowd of white-robed, ghostly fig- 
ures weaving a fantastic, fiendish dance in 
and out among the benches below. One 
principal figure stood out alone, just in 
front of the altar rails, acting as a sort of 
Corypheus, or leader of the revels, beating 
time to the ghastly music, and stamping 
his feet. There was something familiar to 
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Bina in this chief figure: he bore ashadowy, 

ghostly resemblance to 

And then, stifling the cry—anguish, ter- 
ror, or surprise, or all three were forcing 
on her—she rushed back to the door of the 
pew, and meeting her father and her lover, 
then just returned, quickly imparted to 
them the panic which seemed to possess 
her, and all three descended, hastily, igno- 
miniously, to the now unlocked door below. 

‘““What was it, Bina? What did you 
see ?”? both asked, as soon as they were 
back in the lodge kitchen. 

The girl was now agitated—distressed be- 
yond measure; yet she would not admit it, 
or describe what she had seen or heard. 

Both the men pressed her. ‘ We ought 
to know all about it, Bina. You’re more 
frightened than I was, I can see that,” said 
her father. ‘And that settles me. We'll 
clear out of the jail to-morrow, first thing.” 

‘No, no, father,’’ Bina said, eagerly, as- 
suming a fictitious courage, but why was 
not soclear. ‘It would be too cowardly.” 

** Anyway, I would first recommend a 
close inspection of all parts of the prison 
in broad daylight. We shall see then, per- 
haps, whether any evil-disposed persons can 
have got access,”’ said the sergeant. 

Again Bina negatived the suggestion. 

‘Better do nothing at all,” she said. “It 
might not be safe to go inside the jail, 
either by day or night. Just leave it to 
itself. Perhaps the trouble will pass over 
in a day ortwo. And if we ran away, what 
would people think of us—especially if 
nothing more was heard ?” 

Bina’s argument was somewhat contra- 
dictory. They would have failed to convince 
any calmer or more independent listeners. 
But her father was too much upset to use 
calm judgment, and the sergeant’s rather 
sluggish brain ceased to act when his sweet- 
heart took command. Bina, too, with a 
woman’s dexterity, straightway left the sub- 
ject, and turned the talk into other channels 
—the gossip of the hour, the prospects in 
the police, the prevalence of crime, attrib 
utable by Sharland entirely to the closing 
of one jail, and especially the many and 
daring burglaries from which the city had 
lately suffered. 

“They are that clever !’’ said Copthorne. 
“And the big way they work, sweeping off 
everything, heavy and light goods, furni- 
ture, bales of cloth, jewelry, cases of wine, 
groceries, and what not!” 

“Ah, if I could only run some of these 
chaps in!’’ he continued. ‘It would be 
worth a lot to me. Promotion right off! 
And when I am an inspector!” The honest 
fellow looked at his love and then at her 
father. All obstacles to the match would 
then be withdrawn. ; 

Bina, strange to say, did not appear inter- 
ested, much as the chances of speedy pro- 
motion meant to Copthorne and to her. 
She seemed distraught: absorbed in her 
own thoughts. The two men attributed 
her strange, absent manner to the terror of 
her recent experiences. 

But Bina Sharland showed little fear an 
hour later, when, the lodge being closed for 
the night, the visitor gone, her father asleep 
upstairs, and all quiet within the jail, she 
came out stealthily, but with firm step, into 
the kitchen. In one corner stood the key- 
safe, to which any one since the exodus of 
the prisoners might have access, and from 
it she extracted the key of the wicket door 
in the main gate. The hour was late—long 
past one A.M.; no one was about in the 
street, and she boldiy let herself out, leav- 
ing the wicket gate ajar. 

* * * * * . 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “it has been 
opened recently—within the last few days 
perhaps the last few hours. I begin to un- 
derstand ;’” and, as if satisfied, she turned 
back, preparing to retrace her steps to- 
wards the jail, when she paused, arrested 
by a strange new sound which broke the 
stillness of the night. 

The splash and ripple of the water ; some-- 
thing moving in the canal—a boat or barge 
—slowly approaching, towed from the — 
by a whose footsteps and voices, low- 
spoken, become also distinguishable. 
Filled with sudden terror, Bina fled, fully 
expecting to be overtaken, seized, _ 
tioned. But arrived at the point where 
was the ascent to the jail, she fancicd that 
the sounds behind had ceased already, and 
that the boat’s progress had been stopped 
somewhere short of where she was. With 
a beating heart, she crept cautiously back, 
determined to unravel the mystery if she 
could. There was the boat—a low, dark 
object—casting its long reflections on the 
glassy surface of the canal, moored exactly 
opposite the door she had but just exam- 
ined. Figures were coming and going be- 
tween it and the boat, which they were 
loading up with bundles and bales. The 
voices were ‘no longer low, but loud and 
eager; and above them all was one she 

jlainly recognized, fiercer and more author- 
itative than the rest. 

“Took sharp! You have only a couple 
of hours before dawn, and daylight should 
find you well into the Ryesbeck.” 

“Are you not coming, captain ?” 
one asked. 

“Not this journey. There’s work to do 
here. If we don't keep up the game, they’|l 
give us notice to quit.” ; : 

The barge moved on, and Bina was just 
emerging from her hiding-place to confront 
the last speaker, when she was checked by 
a hand on her shoulder and a stern voice in 
her ear—the sergeant’s ! 

“Bina! Icouldn’t have believed it,” he 
said, angrily. ‘Out here at this time of 
night—alone—no, not alone either. Who's 
yon chap ?”’ 

‘“*H—sh !” 


some 


was the girl’s answer in an 
anxious whisper. ‘‘ There’s no time to ex 
plain now. Hurry back —hurry by_ the 
front of the jail to the police station. Pick 
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up the night-duty men, and then make for 
the canal where it joins the Ryesbeck—not 
by the towing path, but by the bridge. 
You will head a barge coming there. 
Seize it, and you’re a made man. Off with 
you!”’ 

‘* And leave you here philandering with 
some one else! Oh, Bina!” protested her 
lover. 

“Off, I say, or Pll never speak to you 
again. Every second is precious, I tell 
you,” and she stamped her foot so imperi- 
ously that the sergeant, giving in, promptly 
disappeared. 

Much valuable time had been lost in this 
short talk, but Bina, hastening forward, 
caught the man who was just closing the 
door under the cliff, and cried— 

“Reuben! Reuben!” 

The other would have retreated within, 
hoping thus to escape interference, but 
Bina cried again— 

“Stop, Reuben, stop! It is no use: I 
know you. It is I, Bina, your sister. For 
your own sake, stop! I must speak to 
you.” 

The scapegrace brother—for he it was 
paused, silent at first, then, with a volley 
of oaths, he asked 

“What are yon jawing about? I want 
to have no truck with you; let me be.” 

“You may die in a jail yet,’’ replied his 
sister, sadly. 

“Father would not let me in at the front 
door,’”’ continued her brother, ‘so I made 
my Own way in at the back. That’s all 
about it.” 

“If it was all, Reuben! But you know 
that it’s far worse. You are mixed up with 
a bad lot. They call you captain—I’ve 
heard them: these wretches—thieves and 
burglars- ie 

‘**How do you know they’re that?’ She 
felt her surmise was correct, her brother 
interrupted her so sharply. 

“It is known to many more than me, 
Reuben. At this very moment the police 
are capturing your companions, barge and 
all. They will bring it back here directly ; 
then you, too, will be taken. Don’t think 
to escape. We shall none of us escape. 
Don’t think but that father will also be 
held to blame, innocent as he is, as Heaven 
knows, and you will have ruined us 
utterly.” 

“Don’t stand sniveling there,” shouted 
Reuben, now feeling real and selfish alarm. 
‘“Tell me the truth. Are the coppers on to 
us really’? Nofooling! Isthatso? Then 
I’m off!” 

“Run, run, Reuben! Straight past the 
main entrance into the town,” his sister 
said, urging him to instant flight. 


“T must go back inside first. I have 
things there I cannot leave behind.” 
“You won’t have time, Reuben. Hurry! 


hurry !’ 

“Can’t I get out through the front gate ? 
Is it closed? How did you come out ? 
Ain’t you going back to the lodge ?”’ 

“Of course. Well, I will meet you there. 
But, Reuben, for mercy’s sake, lose no 
time.” 

He disappeared within the subterranean 
passage, and Bina made her way back to 
the jail entrance. 

7 . * o * 

Old Sharland never knew anything of 
what had occurred. No one had the least 
suspicion—the sergeant only excepted, and 
he was bound to strict secrecy—that Reuben 
was implicated, was, indeed, the ringleade 
of the gang of robbers who had made their 
secret headquarters in the jail. It was 
more than a nine days’ wonder in Rye- 
chester. The capture of the barge and of 
several of the thieves led to confessions, 
followed by strict searchings and investiga- 
tions, when it was discovered that the con- 
demned cell and all adjoining chambers 
had served as a sort of robbers’ cave. They 
were filled with stolen goods; they con- 
tained bedding, cooking utensils, the débris 
of food, all the indications of residence, 
which would have been more or less pro- 
longed according as the rascals succeeded 
in giving the old jail a bad name 

The Sharlands left the place soon after- 
wards. Sergeant Copthorne’s conduct in 
securing the burglars was rewarded by his 
promotion and appointment tothe charge 
of the city markets in another part of the 
town. When he married Bina, the old man 
went to live with them; and Reuben was 
last heard of in Galveston, Texas. 

THE END 
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WOMAN'S WORLD. 


POINTS ABOUT RUGS. 


T present, everything Oriental 
has become more or less fash- 
ionable. Turkey carpets, Per- 
sian tiles and Cashmere rugs, 
are slowly finding their way into 
the best regulated families. In 
this, as in various other social 
matters, we have passed through 
many fads, or freaks of fashion 

° —from Classic to Gothic, and 

then from Gothic revival to Her Most Monotonous Maj- 

esty, Queen Anne. 

Ex Oriente Lux. The light from the Orient came at the 
same time with the rise of the Queen Anne school. Eastern 
art made a great change in our artistic environment. It 
gave us warm colors, fine patterns in tapestry, daintily- 
colored porcelains, pretty fire-screens and handsome rugs. 
It orientalized, so to speak, our carpets and our curtains, 
our vases and our tea-trays; perhaps it may, before long, 
do something to orientalize the poor man’s home and sur- 
roundings. The beautiful things with which we surround 
ourselves in our homes exert a refining and an educational 
influence upon our lives. People are better and happier 
for having art at home, and their round of daily life is 
sweetly tuned to a higher key. 

Thus, day by day, the love of beauty in small surround- 
ings, for the artistic decorations of home, is spreading 
downward into the serried ranks of American Philistinism. 
There has been a wonderful change in domestic tastes and 
in art furnishings. Tapestry hangs where wall-paper hung 
before, and rich stuffs cover chairs and sofas that were 
once covered with chintzes. Turkish and Persian rugs 
now take the place of ugly green carpet, with a honey- 
suckle border in yellow or gold; and, instead of the old 
hearth-rug, with an African lion stretched out with his 
back to the fire and his face to the honey-suckles, we havea 
soft Turkoman rug which isa thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. A stray bit or two of Chinese porcelain, a Japa- 
nese lacquered fire-screen, or an Oriental rug, now and 
then carries the mind to Eastern countries, where indus- 
trialism is not frankly cheap and ugly. 

Indeed, few articles in our homes have a more interest- 
ing history than the ‘‘antiques” beneath our feet. How 
many have an idea of how Turkish or Persian rugs are 
made and are sent toa dealer or to a bazaar?’ How many, 
higgling over the high price of an “antique” rug, have 
ever given a thought to the various hands through which 
it has passed prior to its becoming the pride of an Ameri- 
can family ? In what follows an attempt is made to clear 
up some of the mysteries surrounding an Oriental rug. 

In the first place, Americans use the word “rug” for 
all kinds of Turkey and Persian carpets, whether large 
or small. The English and Europeans generally speak of 
old “real Turkey carpets.’’ However, the characteristic 
of a “rug” is the quality of lying flat without the use of 
tacks which carpets usually require. The Turks and the 
Persians make some thirty or thirty-five kinds of carpets, 
all of which are called by Americans “rugs.” 

Again, there is considerable difference in texture, in 
color and in durability between Turkish and Persian car- 
pets. In general, it may be said that Turkish rugs are 
thicker and have a longer nap than Persian rugs. Bear in 
mind, also, that, without a single exception, every Oriental 
rug is all made by hand. Thus far no machine has ever 
been invented which can reproduce the web and woof of 
an Eastern hand-made rug. One only needs to examine 
the way in which the threads are tied and fastened to see 
the difficulty of imitating it by machinery. 

Once more, rugs are made in Turkey and Persia by all 
the members of the family, A pattern for the particular 
rug is set before them, and each member is expected to do 
his or her share of the work. In olden times the weaver 
was allowed to introduce new colors and new designs, but 
at present rugs are made more and more alike. Now, the 
owner of an old Turkey rug may be reasonably sure that 
no one has arug exactly like his, but the owner of a new 
style cannot have the same feeling about his newly-made 
article. Thus, an ‘‘antique’’ often has a value as distinct 
as an old Dutch painting, while a modern style of rug is 
pretty much upon the same basis as a photogravure is to 
the original painting. Not only that, but experts tell us 
that in rugs made to-day the colors are less durable and 
the patterns less subtile and harmonious than in the old- 





style rugs. 

The most important kinds of Turkish rugs are those 
that come from Baku, Kulah and Ushak. Each carpet 
district of Turkey is known in the trade for certain gen- 
eral features of design, texture or material. Rugs made 
in one district are pretty certain to differ materially from 
those of every other district. But only an expert or genu- 
ine Turk can read in the threads where a particular rug 
came from. However, there are two noticeable excep- 
tions. In the case of Turkish rugs made in a factory at 
Ushak, and in the case of Persian rugs made by Ziegler & 
Co.—in these two cases, Oriental rugs are manufactured 
in large quantities, and, in order to supply the prevailing 
fashion of the day, all the rugs from these places have the 
same general designs and colorings. 

The ordinary Turkish rug is made much upon the same 
principle as our samplers are made. The materials are 
stretched upon frames, and the threads, after being pulled 
through, are tied and twisted into a peculiar square knot, 
the ends of which are cut off with a pair of shears. Thus 
each loop means a separate stitch. As the weaving is all 
done by hand, the work progresses somewhat slowly. It is 
said that a weaver will average from three to five inches in 
length a day. Some idea of the number of stitches in a 
Turkish rug may be gained when we are told that a Turk- 
ish rug nine feet seven inches by five feet contained over 
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eight million stitches. Some fine mohair rugs are known 
to have over thirty stitches within a square inch. 

As we have said, all the members of the family work on 
a single rug at the same time, each one weaving the 
design allotted to them. Where rugs are made on a large 
scale, the weaver is not allowed to give free rein to fancy, 
for there is a ‘“‘caller,’’ whose business it is to call to each 
weaver the number of stitches of color that must be put in, 
and the places in which threads must go. The “caller” is 
simply an overseer, who sees that the designs selected are 
actually followed. Like machines, the workmen are com- 
pelled to reproduce the designs set before them. Now, it 
was not in this way thatthe fine antique rugs, which are 
so admired for their beauty of finish and design, and which 
to-day are worth their weight in gold, were made. It is said 
that Ziegler & Co., in order to keep the workmen in Sultan- 
abad steadily employed, make advances to them on one 
condition—namely, that they shall not display their indi- 
vidual taste. Thus the two really valuable qualities of 
Oriental art-workmanship are quietly suppressed—indi- 
viduality and spontaneity. 

A certain kind of Turkish rug is known as a prayer 
rug. A rug of this make contains designs which have a 
religious significance. On the border may be an inscrip- 
tion from the Koran, in Arabic, which reads thus: ‘“ The 
verdant carpet of the prairie is trodden over by feet so gay 
that all—be they wise or foolish—are tempted to dance 
thereon.’’ So, too, the medallion in the center may contain 
a wise saw to this effect: “If safety is your object, keep 
close to the shore.””, The Mohammedan uses the prayer 
rug when he kneels to pray, and he is careful to have it 
point toward his Mecca in the east. He has no hesitation 
in parting with his rug, provided at any time he can get 
twice its value from an infidel. 

And now a few words as to Persian rugs. The most im- 
portant kinds of Persian rugs are made at Feraghan, 
Kermanshah, Shiraz, Khorassin and Kurdistan. The 
rugs, mistakenly called by Americans Bokhara, come from 
Turkistén. The Persians have made rugs from time im 
memorial, and during all the time produced their own 
dyes. Some years ago it was feared that the introduction 
of aniline dyes would ruin the Persian carpet trade, but 
the Government stepped in and forbade their importation 
into the country. Experts tell us that aniline dyes are se- 
cretly used in Persian rugs made to-day. 

The durability of a genuine Turkoman rug is wonder 
ful. The rugs produced in the Achemenid and Sossassid 
periods are as valuable as when first made, and are more 
highly prized than the best products of the present day 
Their dull, rich colors have now assumed a peach-bloom, 
and the texture, close as that of velvet, has become “soft 
as fur with the touch of time.’’ Strange to say, the secret 
of making the beautiful blue color which characterizes the 
finest examples of old Persian manuscripts, tiles and rugs, 
has been lost within the last forty or fifty years, and no one 
has been able to reproduce it. 

In former years, most of the Turkoman rugs came 
through Russia before they reached Western markets. At 
present, many of the finest rugs come through hands of 
English, French and American collectors. 

But there are at least two kinds of Persian rugs which 
never leave Persia—namads and ghilleems. The first- 
named kind of rug does not leave Persia on account of its 
great weight and bulk. The naméd is made by heaping a 
low trench with hairs and beating them with mallets until 
level with the edge of the trench. The compressed mass 
of material is then wet and turned and beaten till it be- 
comes of a dense, compact texture. A pretty design of 
colored threads is now beaten in on the upper side, to con- 
trast with the dull background. Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
ex-United States Consul to Teheran, says that he saw a 
namad eighty feet long and fifty feet wide. It was brought 
from Ispahan on the backs of ten mules. The naméds of 
large size are made to order, to fit a certain room or apart- 
ment. They are exceedingly durable and comfortable, 
although they are very liable to be eaten by moths. The 
best namfds are made at Yezd and Ispahan—the former 
are brown and the latter mouse-gray in tint. 

The ghilleems are made wholly or partly of cotton 
They are all long and narrow, with a general sameness of 
design and color. A ghilleem can be washed like a piece 
of calico, and on this account alone it is useful in a variety 
of ways. 

There is a class of rugs made in the south of 
which are distinguished by their thick, dense texture. 
The background is of camel’s hair, which is left in its 
natural state, thus giving to the rug a soft, buff-gray tone. 

The rugs of Kurdistan are generally recognized by an 
open rather than close weave—much upon the same plan 
as crochet-work. Thus, rugs of this make are alike on 
both sides. The colors in a Kurdistan are usually vivid, 
strongly contrasted, and have the glimmer of silk. 

Then there are silk rugs, which are always costly, rare 
and small in size. They are used for draperies, as, in fact, 
are all the finest qualities of both Turkish and Persian 


Persia 


rugs. 

According to Mr. Benjamin—than whom there is no high- 
er authority on Persian rngs—no such thing as exact prices 
for rugs exist in Persia, although we read of certain prices 
per square yard being quoted. A man and his family 
really make a rug on speculation: when in need of money, 
they will sell the article for what it brings. Again, in the 
bazaars, dealers retail their rugs at every conceivable 
price. The manner of trading with a Turk or Persian rug- 
dealer is about as follows: The conversation begins with 
some courteous reference to one another’s health, and then, 
after a good deal of small talk, the price of the rug in 
question is asked in the most indifferent sort of way. The 
dealer blandly asks about five times the worth of the rug. 
Then the prospective purchaser offers about one-fifth of its 
real value. Whereupon the dealer gesticulates wildly, 
and calls upou all the prophets to witness that the rug is 
The dealer may stop suddenly, 
or, he may politely 


worth what he asks for it 
pull down his rug and say his prayers ; 





1] 


ask the buyer to take another cup of coffe« Che upshot 
of the whole affair is, that the two dickering traders get 
down to the actual worth of the rug, and an offer is made 
and accepted. 


A few days ago I saw a novel sight in a B 


sroad way 
store. Seated in the large front window was a swarthy 
Turk, industriously at work on arug. ‘The weaver, seen 

ingly unconscious of the crowd of curious Americans on 
the sidewalk, continued to twist and to tie the square knots 
As I passed on, I could not help but think ef those Eastern 
countries, where art-workmanship has been part and par 
cel of the people’s life for centuries 


SPECIAL OFFER TO LADIFE 


The following prizes will be given to ladies 


who send in the best essays, or articles, of 
about one thousand words each, upon the follow 
ing subjects :— 

Home NEEDLE Work. 

A COMPLETE SET OF DICKENS x Royal Octa 
Volumes, substantially bound with compressed Eng cloth, spri 
back casing and highly ornamented with gold laid e stam 

Fancy NEEDLE Work. 

A COMPLETE SET OF THACKERAY in eight 
geously bound Royal Octavo Volumes, 700 paves eacl profuse 
illustrated with several hundred full-page character sketches 

How A WoMmAN CAN Earn a LIVING. 

A HISTORY OF THE WORLD in tw I \ 

printed on highly finished paper, and bound it ittractive a 


durable manner. 
A HomME on Two HUNDRED 


DOLLARS. 
A COMPLETE SET OF GEORGE ELIOT 


How To FURNISH 


*s WORKS 


in three volumes, of 800 paves ecac! L 

with gilt sides and back, printed in large type 

How To Dress TASTEFULLY ON ONE Hun 
DRED AND Firry DOLLARS A YEAR. 


A COMPLETE SET OF BULWER’S WORKS | 

nine Royal Octavo Volun 1 spr 
How to WIN Aa HUSBAND. 

A COPY OF MOORE’S OR BYRON’S POEMS, 


1es, marble « es ri t } 
» mar nd spri back 


How to RuLE a HUSBAND 
A SET OF CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS in six Rova 
Octavo Volumes, full gilt sides and back 


How To Make Home Happy. 
A COMPLETE SET OF CHAMBERS’sS ENCYCLO- 


PEDIA corrected and revised to date, R il Octa Ve 
umes, containing about 7,000 page 40 superb red May 
bracing all the great countries of the w 000 appropriat« ' 





trations; 40,000 distinct subjects; 12,045,000 word 


Answers must be sent in before December 5th, addressed 
“Editor Woman’s World, ONCE A WEEK, 521 West 18th 
Street, New York City.” The awards will appear in the 
Christmas number, and the prize essays published 


STRANGE as it may appear, very few of the royal family 
of England carry purses. The Princess of Wales and het 
daughters, visiting inceg, could hardly muster three shil 
lings among them to gain admission to a West End wax 
work show. 

White beaver and white Bedford cord jackets, trimmed 
in fur, will be among the showy street wraps this winter 
Many of these will open over fancy waistcoats. Vests of 
various designs are in the long jackets, though some close 
without any. The London top-coat, with its double breast 
and hip seams, is brought out in several modifications. It 
often is trimmed with jet carbochans and bordered with 
fur or furcloth. It has very long skirts, immense pocket 
flaps on the hips, and large gauntlet cuffs. Some top-coats 
have vests simulated with the heavy braiding which is one 
of the autumn trimmings 

Queen Victoria’s favorite scents are panchouli and mare 
chale. Those famous Indian shawls which she gives as 
wedding presents are perfumed with maréchale 

The latest thing in mantles is of white plush, so very 
white and so soft that it looks like a mantle of snow it is 
a deep crépe reaching to the knee, falling full and round 
There is a wide applique border of white mauve plush, and 


mauve plush lines both the cape and the hood. The finish 
ing touches are given by an edge of white lambs’ wool and 
a heavy silk tassel of mauve and white 

A cape of mauve plush, shorter than the one just de 


scribed, has a square yoke made familiar in the spring 
wraps. The back is plain, and fitted to the figure; th 
front is attached to the yoke in full gathers. The sleeve 
pieces are put on with a wide shirred ruffle that almost 
touches the throat, and curves well over the bust, leaving 
the yoke quite narrow. The cloaking plush shirrs beaut 

fully, making soft ruffles that the hand loves to caress 
The ruffles do not stand up like wings, but lie flat in a 
graceful curve over shoulders and bust, that will be spe 


cially becoming to slender women. The back of the yoke 
is studded with jet cabochans, and from its lower end de 
pends a watteau fall of jet rain fringe that touches the 
bottom of the wrap. Similar fringe falls among the gath 
ers of the front. The cape is lined with silk the shade of 
the plush. 

A long wrap with high shoulders is water-greel 
plush with the front embroidered in steel beads, in a pat 
tern that somehow suggests the waving, fringe-like moutl 


and arms of the lily-fish and the sea-nettles, or “lamps of 
The wrap is lined in gray silk and finished with 
fronts and 


the sea.” 
mouffion fur. A black velvet wrap has the 
sleeve pieces of a curious Persian net. covered with an a 
over braiding of black soutache It has a 
cock feathers, which runs up the front and 
large boa around the throat 
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A very smart evening cloak is of gray cloth brocaded 
with silver and lined throughout with gray silk. A huge 
collar of gray fur and long revers extend entirely down 
the front, and the whole get-up Is not only very rich, but 
the fur is softening and becoming 

Certainly the day of the blonde has come 

Narrow band rings are much sought for 

Niello work in watch cases is much fancied. 

Little gold sli ippers form a new idea in brooches. 

There appears to be a call for bead necklaces again. 

Silver bracelets muke desirable gifts for young girls 


waists of ladies nowadays, 


iamonds claim atten- 


Pierced silver belts span the 


Round gold lockets centered by d 


tion 


Closely ckchains retain their hold on 


public fancy 
A new style 


in silver, to represent 








basket work 

Double bowknots of gold are aspirants for favor among 
brooch-wearers 

Cone-shaped pieces of onyx top a humber of hat pins 
now wor 

Bracelets of gold wire have half-a-dozen diamonds 
strung along tl enter 

Solid silver 10to frames come in pierced work threaded 
through with fancy velvets 

Emery bags devised as ea ches, mounted with silver 


ire amol 





quaint offeri 











Ln exceedil ely neat ring ¢ cekeinsei a sien ler gol ld wire 
with three diamonds, one above the other, in an inclined 
glish women continue to wear with their tailor-made 
suits very high collar collars that only seem possible to 
the long, English throat 
It is gravely announced, by a fashionable shoemaker, 
that women really in the best style, as far as shoes are con- 
cerned, will have or those made of green calfskin, laced 
with brow It would be rather curious to see the woman 
who would dare wear these 





Gipsy shoe 


Improved P 
ut fa om 


shape 
instep to advantag 
kid embroidered 


ck to show 
In bronz 


shape 
rit 






bronze, black or gray 


s character finds expression 











n her favorite color \ woman who prefers orange or 

n gowns is, he thinks, quarrelsome. ‘Those who sport 
vellow hats, or go clad in black without cause, are not to 
be trusted. White should indicate coquetry. Gentle and 
thoughtful women prefer pink. Pearl-gray is the color of 
women who consider themselves unfortunate Lilac is 
the shade particularly affected by overripe beauties; there- 
ture, according to Balzac, lilac hats are mostly worn by 
mothers on their daughter’s marriage-day, and by women 
more than forty years old when the: go visiting. 

You have moved to a new flat, and your rugs are not 
large enough. There’s a hideous margin between them 
aud the walls, too wide to paint. You have decided that 
you will have to 1 larger rugs. Here’s what a clever 
New York woman did the other day ‘I looked at those 
rugs and margins till my soul was sick,”’ she said, “ but 
they didn’t co.ne any nearer together, until an inspira- 
tion came to me Then I hied me downtown, and guess 
what I bought I bought blue jean. Just the common, 
ordinary, everyday blue jean that workmen wear. My 
rugs were delicate gray. I put that stuff down carefully, 
smoothly, tightly, made a border of it, and the effect was 
charming. Everybody who comes in admires it.”’ 

\ truly ideal bedroom for a young girl is fitted up as 
follows: A red velvet carpet covers the floor, and small, 

are scattered here and there over the car- 
are hung with pink sateen, over which 





Swiss is shirred, and the canopy and dressing table drapery 
are made up to match At the windows are dotted Swiss 
curtains draped with Maltese lace, which is put on full 
enough to fall in pretty cascades to the bottom, and bands 


of Swiss, : ith lace, hold the curtains back at the 
sides. Pale-pink enameled wooden poles above Moorish 
lle work to match support curtains of white cretonnes, 
of 


lso edged w 


wild-roses and edged with 
The deep window shelves 


and the 


trailing vines 
pink and white fringe 
ind the intel are draped with similar cretonne, 


ired with 





tassel 
mi 


ale portiercs 





doors are conce d by cretonne 
Curious Turkish shoes, having their fronts embroidered 
ewels and gold tinsel, are kept on the feet by silk jew- 
eled bands. They are the fancy of my lady, who likes to 


herself and her boudoir up in Oriental fashion 


BEAUTY. oanar 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- in their cages. It 
pies, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and to song 
\ superfluous Hair pe rmanentl y re b 


illness, exposure o: 





f CAGE 





recipe 


CANARY BIRD 


It is an absolute necessity to th 


Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 


ONCE A WEEK. 


The State Committee, of Pennsylvania, are working 
actively towards the collection of the most complete ex- 
hibit of and statistics relating to 
woman’s work of all kinds for the World’s Fair. Auxil- 
liary committees are to be established in every Congress 
ional district, and the co-operation of the various bodies of 
women working in any direction for the advancement of 
women in the lines of self-support and helpfulness is sought 
in this auxillary committee. The work of women is not to 
be put in a separate building, but will be displayed in the 
same department in open competition with the men’s work 
of the same kind. A suitable device is to be used to indi- 
cate what part of a woman’s work enters into the fabrica- 
tion of the articles of goods exhibited. And by Act of 
Congress the sex is entitled to representation on the board 
of Judges of Award and Merit pro rata, according to the 
amount of work done. The Woman’s Building is rapidly 
advancing towards completion, and will contain a large 
room or hall for the meetings of women’s congresses and 
assemblies. It is also to be provided with the most im- 
proved hospital arrangements, illustrating all advances, 
methods of treatment and nursing by trained nurses of all 
of which may occur on the 
grounds, a cafe, bureau of information for women, school 
for cooking, and illustrations of all new kinds of work 
which have recently been opened to women. 

One of the most agreeable of dentifrices is to be found 
in a few drops of tincture of myrrh in half a glass of 
It not only cleans the mouth, making it fresh and 
sweet, but it is an excellent tonic for the gums and arrests 
decay. It also has the merit of being very inexpensive, as 
ten cents will buy enough to last a year or more. 


woman’s handiwork 


accident or illness 


cases 


water. 


-~e< 
BABY RUTH. 

THE following is a description of Baby Ruth Cleveland 
up to date: 

“Half of her face is strikingly like his—large forehead, 
brows, small eyes, strong and large facial 
angle. There is remarkable width of the face from temple 
totemple. In the lower face the mother’s likeness is seen. 
Mrs. Cleveland has a very pretty mouth and as lovely a 
chin as nature ever modeled in a human face. Miss Cleve- 
land has the same pretty mouth, the same lovely chin, the 
smooth curve of the cheeks and the same laughing 
dimple, heightened in charm by the faultless delicacy of 
infantile beauty. Her bright little eyes are gray-blue, and 
she has quite a shock of long hair, black as jet and fine a 


heavy nose 


same 


Ss 
corn-tassels. 

Oddly enough, she is not a dimpled baby ; nobody could 
call her roly-poly. An authority on babies would take her 
to boy. She is and muscular, large 
rb respiration, good appetite, perfect digestion 
aud the promise of developing into a large woman. A\l- 
though a ten-pounder, she a magnificent specimen of 
humanity, well formed, beautifully hinged and perfectly 





be a strong has a 


frame, supe 


is 


able to support her own weight. Her head doesn’t lop 
over When she is raised up ; she doesn’t give one the im- 
pression that she will go to pieces at the bath. She takes 
to water like a web-foot and shows a decided taste for 


white castile soap and velvet sponges.” —(See first page.) 


-e@< 
NSWERS TO CORRESPONDE 
CONSTANT READER, Brooklyn.—New York State is first 
in population. Columbus’s remains rested in Santo Do- 
mingo until 1796, when they were ordered to be removed 
to Havana, Cuba. Whether they were so removed is now 
disputed by historians. 
READER, Brooklyn. 
fined in the dictionary as a worthless fellow; 
swindler; a mean villain; a rogue. It is a new 
literature, and is more vigorous than elegant. 

A CASUAL READER, New York.—Insuring personal or 
other property for its full value in more than one company 
is piling on insurance rather thickly; but to draw the full 
value in case of fire, is where the pinch comes. In straight 
business, it is not customary for one to become rich by 
having one’s property destroyed by fire. 

E. E. DORCHESTER.—AI] noises—the singing of the tea- 
kettle included—are caused by vibrations of the air. In 
the case of the kettle, the vibrations are caused by change 
of temperature. 

MATTIE, Fayette, Md.—There are many ladies who are 
competent and expert bookkeepers. As a vocation, book- 
keeping is certainly within woman’s propher sphere 

{OSE-BUD, Brazil, Ind.—To make the face and hands 
white, the first indispensable prerequisites are soap and 
water. After that come ‘face bleaches” of different 
kinds, some harmless and others injurious, 


NTS 


The word scamp will be found de- 
a knave; a 
word in 


When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


that have ceased to 
chirp either from 
ron account of moulting, can be made to 
lodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
health, comfort and 
is madeafterthe Andreasherg 
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asy conditic 


BIRDS. It 


«> BIGYGLES GIVEN AWAY | = 


M4 any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 
Lege Safety Bicyc wt @ 6 = ~ wheels) free 


» WESTERN PEARL CO. Chieago, Il, 





[VoL. VIL, No. 2 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains, 
-aul 


CHICAGO, 
ELECTRIC 
with Westinghouse Air Signals, between Chicago, St. 
and Minneapolis, daily. 
Through Parlor Cars on 
aul and Minneapolis. 
Electric Lighted and Steam 
between Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha, 


day trains between Chicago, 
St. 
Heated Vestibuled Trains 
daily. 


Through Vestibuled Sleeping Cars, daily, between Chi- 
cago, Butte, Tacoma, Seattle and Portland, Ore. 


Solid Trains between Chicago and principal points in 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 

Daily Trains between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City via the Hedrick Route. 

Through Sleeping Cars, daily, 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

The finest Dining Cars in the World. 

The best Sleeping Cars. Electric 
Berths. 

Six thousand one hundred miles of road in 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets over the C hicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


THE study of the lives of great men, and especially of 
those of great inventors, will show that patient, persistent 
labor in the working out of a plan of life or of an idea was 
one of the chief and most potent elements of their success. 
Whether it was Watt’ssteam-engine, Arkwright’s s spinning- 


between St. Louis, St. 


Reading Lamps in 


Illinois, 
Missouri, 


~~" 


jenny, Jacquard’s loom, Morse’s telegraph, Palissy’s pot- 
tery, Hoe’s printing-press, Edison’s electric light, or any 


other of the great inventions of the last hundred years of 
so, it will be found that the perfection of each was accom 
plishe d only by the most laborious and persistent applica- 
tion to the devolopment of each. An occupation Esving 
been well chosen, success should wait upon intelligent ap- 
plication to it. 

NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 

MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. 10W operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three humed, without change 


or transfer. 

The fastest trains run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & ©. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 


cities 


in America 


tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Kast and 
West run via Washington as 
SoME people wish they could blot out their past, with 
its failings and errors, and begin afresh; but it is fortu- 
nate that they cannot, for thus would they also blot out 


their future possibilities. It is out of the many failurcs 
that success may be evolved, out of error that truth may 
be found, even out of sin repented of and forsaken that 
righteousness may be rekindled. Just as the withered and 
unsightly leaves trodden into the soil help to form new 
beauty in the coming spring, so even the past that we 
regret may, if used aright, help to form a better and a 
fairer record in the future. 









GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 

A PERSON can take a seat in a palace car at Dearborn Station, 
Chicago, any afternoon and go over the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad to San Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego without 
changing cars. 

The fast express on this line makes at least twenty-four hours 
quicker time to Los Angeles than any other line, and in fact the 
Santa 4 is the only rte ig comfortable route to take. 

The office is at No. 2 lark street, Chicago. *y* 


IN the sphere of morals, as in all other departments of 
human activity, we are bound to do for our successors 
what our predecessors were bound to do, and mostly did, 
for us—transmit the heritage we have received, with all 
the additions and adaptations which the new experiences 
and changing conditions of life have rendered necessary or 
desirable. 

FOR AGENTS. 
30 days time, 


BIG MONEY 


A $50 dollar appointment on guarantee 


$150 profit in four weeks or no pay. Free sample for 
stamp. Address A. Y. SHoop & Co., Racine, Vis. *,* 
FoR upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —< 


What are 
Squeezers? 
The New York 
Consolidated 
Card 
Company's 
Playing Cards. 


224 1 228 West rath St., 
dest manufacturers of Playing ¢ 
Ask your dealer 


cess. 
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TAMP COL L EC TOoRs. Send for our stamps 
mounted on ets, -3 per cent. discount al 
wed. 125 rare varie tie 3 of Lad ~f and unused stamps 
only 2c. The Stamyz Colles tor’s Comy anion, a high-class 
mon thly amp journal, 50c, per year. 24-page price-list 
e. Old United States ‘stain 8 Wanted for cash 
| mouKD CITY a Washington Ave., 


GIRLS UNDER 1s, 
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. Louis, Mo. 









































moved. Flesh increased vor = to any P.O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
Complexions be < tied he Form > Dog a Akg , » oF. DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. — 
- — 7 ~¥ icin’ Beows ond Lashes Foop Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free. Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- WANTED ON SALARY 
colored and restored. Interesting . $7.99. ee. Sees pee See, 
Book (sealed), 4¢-, with sample Ure | LADY AGENT cteer oem 05 8198 MONE RIFLES$2.00 THE PoweLt & CLEMENT Co or commission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, ly selling our celebratec T .. | Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever pro- 
OW 47th St., N. Xe City. | | DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive PISTOLS 75¢ 166 MainSt.,Cineinnati,O. | fe Tare tc making 80 per week. For further 
4 7 | yy given and meena Yee em Fi Over partic ulars, address, THE MONROE ERASER M¥’G Co., 
150 = r popater styles to select nse 708. 
free to ts. Catalogue and terms free. WA poser aged a Crosse, Wis., x 10 
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WILLIAM EusTIS RUSSELL, of Cambridge, was thirty-four years of age last January. CHARLES HERBERT ALLEN was born in Lowell, April 15, 1848; he graduated from the 
He was born in Cambridge. He went from the public schools of his native city to Har- Lowell High Schoo] in 1865, and from Amherst College in 1869; in 1874 he was elected a 
vard, graduating there in the class of 1877. He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1880, member of the Lowell School Committee, and served until 1881, when he went to the 
and has since practiced law. He was elected to the Common Council of Cambridge at Lower House of the General Court for two years; he was elected to the Senate in 1882 
twenty-five. He served three terms in the mayoralty. He was first nominated for Govy- the next year he was defeated for the Senate by Hon. John H. Morrison; he was a 


ernor by the Democratic party in 1888, when Oliver Ames defeated him by 28,069 plural- colonel on Governor Robinson’s staff; in 1884 and again in 1886 he was elected to Cor 


ity. In 1889 Governor Brackett defeated him by 6,775 plurality, but in 1890 he was elec ted gress, but he declined a third nomination in 1888. Colonel Allen has a great fond 
over Mr. Brackett by 9,053 plurality for chemistry. | 


He is a good shot and an enthusiastic angler 
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STATUE OF GENERAL GRANT, ERECTED IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 
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ance of your new play last night, there were 

several calls for the author.”’ 
“That’s a mistake in the print. 
read ‘authorities.’ ”’ 





THR ONLY DULBLE CENTRAL- 
DRAUGHT LAMP MADE. 


WORLD RENOWNED, 


ACKNOWLEBGED TO BE 


TH BEST. 


Brightest Light, 


Simplest Construction, in the world are people to live in such 
Handsomest Designs, | 9” | 
Finest Finish, cubby-holes as these ! 
Largest Variety. | 
Every Lamp is Stamped ° AGrENT—“ Easy enough, mum. All you | 


| need is folding-beds and camp-chairs and 
| self-doubling up tables, and a few things 
| like that.” 
“Humph! 1 can hardly turn 
these rooms myself.” 
“Tsee, mum. It’s too bad to be 
mum. You should take anti-fat 


“The B. & | H. ”9 


TAKE NO OT 
SOLD BY LEADING “iouses EVERYWHERE. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct. 


HOME ®: SFU DY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
ess Forms, Arithme tic, Shorthand 
‘ gh tudent’s Home by Mail. 


r “Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
RYANT & STRATTON, 45 L afayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘sk: SS PER DAY 


ERAS INE,” the lates t 





‘* WHERE were you engaged last ’ asked | 
a San Francisco lady of the new colored | 
| cook. 

“Yer oughten’ ter ax me dat, lady.” 

‘Well, I want to know, as it may tend to 
give you character.” 

“Wall, lady, I was engaged ter Bob Phil- | 
lips, de triflingest yaller man I ever seed 
Why, lady, dat man stole my yearrings and 
runned away! How many times was yer- 
self engaged, lady ?”’ 


atSt 











been 
re st se wil be ven com 


WIL i LAMSON & c 0. ‘4 y. ‘4th St, P hiladelphis, Pa. 


Carbolate of Tar nbalaat, 


=eCatarrh, Deafness ry Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pamphlet and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


‘Bx vere dir fo pe 











LITTLE Johnny had been told he must be 























































“I SEE by the paper that at : the perform- BENT ST oe 
CELEBRATED 


Hand-Made | 


It should | 


HOME-SEEKER (inspecting a flat)—‘‘ How | 


round in 


a | A PRESEN tT, 
” é 


| complaiats and will cure you. 





A WEEK. 


Established 1801, 


im Water Crackers. 


(The Only Genuine) 
—AND— 


| 





Milton, Mass. 





Toevery reade. of thi paper who is sick or ail- 
ing, I willsend asample package of the best remedy 
| in the world forthe speedy and permanent cure of 
| Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Biliousness, 
Sour Stomach, Liverand Kidney Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Nervous Debility and Consumption; 
It costs you nothing to try this wonderful remedy, 
as I send it free and pay the freight. 

It has cured thousands of the above named 
Write to-day. 
San first 1000 people who answer this can make 

00 and upwards clear without risk. Address 


‘eee Drve Co., 88 Warren St.. New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M, C., 181 Pearl St.. N. Ve 


A FREE TICKET TO THE WORLD'S | FAIR. 


To go or not to go,” 

Rt. Well, we oan Pa om 
10w? Buy a Ma epic | Pocket Bank and 
yeu will “get ti »” without feel- 
ng it. Locks and registers deposits! 
Opens itself when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 
Postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25e. Money refunded if 
Snot satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
vv rite for circulars of Magic Nov- 

lties. Mention This Paper. 

MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO., 227 Broadway, New York. 



































e are avin away FR 
For a short time we a me st rd Re EF Mining 


Claims on our Gold-Bea Propert 
County, North a Millions in Gold and thou- 
sands in Diamonds have ai n found, One 


f Har 
pet Heabies Sonsht ut Tiffany & Co., oo New York, 
YOU may strike a bonanza and become richer than 


GOLD 


Mackey, O’Brien or Flood. This is the TRATED 
lifetime. ny: ge = ey ILLUS REE. Tiree 
u rticulars sen 

mon tet os out Forty. Thousand’ Dollars e 

in three months (see N. , June 7, 1891, Finaw 

cial and Min Recor / en 1891), "Address 

North Garctinn Gold-Mining and ay Co. 
18 WALL STREET, NEW YO: 
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FANCY BISCUITS. | 


(VoL. VIL, No. 2 


"s| The 


Daylight 


f you can light a certain 
lamp with less trouble than 


you can any other, and if 
your servant can keep it 
diene with less trouble than 
| she can any other, you're 
bound to buy that lamp, 
other things being equal. 


The Daylight is the lamp 
then. 


Send for our ABC 
book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St., 
N. Y. 


al p. 


ED PINAUD Socit sce 











such a cure. ? 
soluble) will peatlively cure in a few days onlyany ordin- 
ary case,not complicated with scrofula, There isnobum- 
bug and no disappointment aboutit. I knowwhat lam 
talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
— heals, stops and cures every discharge from the 
nose. A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 
enly 25 cents, or five for $1.00, by GEO, N. oy 
DARD, 1226 Niagara 8t., BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Have been in drug business in Buffalo over +} yer 
(Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper.) 


WATCH FREE 


Genuine Dueber solid Silverine watch 
Reavy & os. dust proof case, ranteed 
to wear equal to solid silver, fitted with 
our celebrated chronometre “4 
ment, warranted for 20 years. We 
have been getting §8.00 for this 
watch, but for the next 60 da 

we will sell shea for §3.' 96 eac 

and give you one free if you sel! 
siz. Cut this out and send 
it with your order and we will 
ship the watch to you by 
express C. O. D., you ex 
amine it at express of = 
if sattefactery pay the a 
$3.9 char, 
































4 32 Crs. FORA $2 Rina 


This ring is made of Two Heavy 
Plates of SOLID 18 KARAT GOLD, 
over com coal n 4 tal, and is War- 
ranted to wear and retain its color for years. A bona fide write 
ten guarantee is sent wi iso a blank which you 
can fill out and return wt ering any time you become dis- 
satisfied and get all your 1 The regular price of this 
ring is $2, and it cannot be told from a $10 ring. -To int ice 
our watches and pn welry we will send the ring to any ry 
together with our Wholesale Catalogue, Pamphlet, Circulars, 
Special Terms to Agents, &c., &c., on receipt of 32 cents in post: 
age stamps Such a ring was never advértised before Order 
immediately ; it is your last chance. (Send a slip of paper the 
size of your finger.) Address, ROEDUCK & CO., 819 Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























Peasy out of the ca 

you know how— cupenethie, otherwise! Sells 
like wild fire at 10¢. Agts. wanted. To circulate] 
our catalogue of great DOLLAR SPLCIALTIES— | 
TYPEW Rk, 8 awa ou aa } 
+ MACHINE, 

« peci 5 
1 "Puzzle and Catalogue 6c. in stampa 


t? pay mailing expense. CIRCULARS FREE. 
&.ILINGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 


can earn big money buying Antique 
Furniture, Clocks, Indian or War Relics 
Rare Books, Stamps, Coins, &c. Send 


stamp for reply. EDWIN ADLER & 
CU., 62 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 






















































































* . 
Dr. M. W. CASE, punished, but that he must choose between 
a whipping and being shut up in a dark 
x closet. After a moment’s painful thought, 

Famous he said, ‘‘ Well, papa, if mamma’ll do it, I 

m-agmeheel) | think I'll bew hipped ; but, if you are going 

Pelsteme | to whip me, I think I’ll be shut up.” 

BREONL.@ ey : ; 
| <A LITTLE boy visited his aunt in the 
| country not long since. One day, at the 
tepepeahe FACIAL SOAP dinner-table, the lady complained that a 
or the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. | jar of favorite preserves had mysteriously 
myers ye ag y veal t disappeared from the pantry. Each one 
we eee ory | present disclaimed any knowledge of the 
i uses and theirtreatment,sent | fact, except the little boy, who remained | 
| sealed on T t of 10c.: also Disfigure I “ - . 
thee 4 ments like Birth Marks. M les, Warts Indiaink | studiously silent. At length, being asked 
~ ar t Mark S - Rednes . . . 
Nose, Superfiuous Halt Pimp! my a qoonenntny if he knew what had become of the missing 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, | fruit, he ingenuously replied, “ Papa doesn’t 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. allow me to talk at table.” 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. " 
LADY OF THE HOUSE: ‘‘ Why, you are the 
’ Having ct of wat —y * | same man to whom I gave a loaf of my 
Ladies m, consisting of solid | home-made bread the other day ! 
g silver, and gold-filled cases, = : 
or Shall a aatin a ae TRAMP: “Yes, mum; and I merely came 
Gents’ heard of in the "Wank vefere | round to show you that I wasstill alive.” 
« the stock are 2,879 Ame 
Size, i RN 
finished cases, which we shall 

sell singly or by 

the dozen to pri- 

vate parties or the a 

e trade at the un- 
; heard-oflow price | + Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, I 
$4.00 each, | ’ A : 

Each and every thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a yo young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 

= Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 
perf t tin me for 5 
fo 0. wee ‘ 

Those ieee a which is the most wonderful beautifier of 

Srstclass reliable | the nineteenth century. Fimples, blotches, 

about one - third freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 

retail price, should o order at once. Watch spe roalatersoun make money 
id old Walshe POTENT PURIFIER 
‘ ae cna ypeteo tp | as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 
i s sent w complexion free from blemish and 
t stamps. 
' ww Se 
iigwadee's i | BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
ex e of 90 anc take the 
* n we ke you faire 
sats’ Gian ts preferred, FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 
2 rents Fie pele ‘ace style, | 
ton © send full amount. | 
Ww. 8. SIMPSON, rt College Place, ‘New ¥. ork. Glenn’s Soap will i) be ow sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cukes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 115 #tton street, New Yori cits. 
DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED, Ses 
Any — Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. : - 
n s &q 
: Se ae ebuee ENSION Old REJECTED Claims 
t Draft Machine in Cu . 
iting Stylish, Grace ‘ul. and Perfect © A SPECIALTY. 
Mi Fitting Garments, Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fi ton ka inet 4 Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated, 
3 00 days to text st reerownls 18 Years EXAMINER U. S., Pension Bureau. 
THE McDOWELL CC 
<a 6 Weat 14th St... New York City, D. 1. MURPHY, 
ournals are La Mode de Part P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 
le. Renson—they give the 
f other books, have only 
h month contain practical , 
» 
ti yvund only in these journals, “ 
or send » cents for copy ex- The Best 
garn ent. Nurser 
os home. || so “to r 100 page wind colic, 
ilars to J. H. Wi ox abury, Stati mk indigestion: 
New York Ci i sit. 
cleansing, 
OR. Cc A MPBELL'S SAFE ARSENIC easy drawing and cheap. Endorsed and used by high. 
est medical authorities. Once try “The Best” and 
COMPLEXION WAFERS. you will tolerate no other Bottle Insist on your 
They remove all blemishes that Druggist getting it for you Descriptive circular free 
flesh is to and impart a | MANIFOLD C0., 291 Church street, New York, Manufacturers. | 
a Complexion to 
As a Blood Purl fer 
¥ od, as they act N toexamine this 
4 through the 20 Yrs. D COSTS NOTHING ‘orcctiistesin. 
Send your address and we will send 
S 3 our express office = pus filled 
Depot, 218 6th Ave., N. Y. = @ at nh, elegantly engraved, hunting 
And all Druggists =z | i case, stem pe and — full 
. o~ , <> ents’ size, richly jewele merican 
SF EC pass wr prowe poe sehen, g. ——— ec: one “nt, ph ~ #. time keeper (all 
4 Sony wandenden hauuay Pesos &s . sxprows charges paid by us) and 
= without paying a cent. If you 
do not find it equalto watches re- 
§ | ; tailed at $35 00 or more, andasrep- 
| resented, let it come back, but if it 
t 1 oer > Ecloes salt you pay the express 
agen —OurT Ww Olesale price and take the watch. 
VIOLETTE A TCH SUPPLY CO., 320 & 322 Dearborn St. 
icago, Ill, 
\ r 





FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sy mpathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. f Yura ily con: 
structed of finest material by most ski Iful work- 
men. Exceptional in retai ning original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrate Prices. Rra- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








“TSE Lee a cite 


LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural curled, feather ar lifelike, 
beautiful, from 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 


COCOANUT BALM. 

The only Complexion Beautifler endorsed by emi- 
nent physic oo Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 
child’s. Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Prepare. 
tions of the ‘Seleprated PARFUMERIF MONTE 

CHRISTO. AIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPE- 
CIALTY Send p. free pamphlet ** How to be Beautiful.” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ED PINAUD’S 











FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC! 















WON, Bod Txave.. is immense. 


po found = instrestive or or » omasing or ¢ 


tlons and Pop- 
srfiae’ PAY WELL, 
ed = Leetures 
ers, and ship to all pa>ts of the world 
Entertainments for pieasure, or Public E PACE etc., for 
bame this paper, and send for oar 


220 P 
MCcALLISTE R, vite ,0 FA 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. 
sortment of Views, illustrating Agr, Scixnce, History, 


e¢ Amusement a Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can 


Jhurech — Public Exhibi-. 
Of A very profitable business for 
@ person with emall capital. We are 
the largest manufacturers and deal- 
If you wish to know how to hag aM how to conduct Parlor 
AKING MONEY. 


cE BOOK 








Cetalne 


Gand ior Ra. . 


























tave you written to us yet” If you 
aven't, you betterat once. You don't 
ant to miss YOUR opportunity. Recd 


OCTOBER 27, 1891.] 
yur illustrated advertisement in the 
first issue this month, of this paper. 


ny E HONEY to be made rapidly, by any in- 


rious person of either sex, Even beginners are e earning 
eons 85 to $10 per day. All ages. You can do the work d live at 
home, wherever you are. Can devote all your time or spare time 
only toit. We instruct and show you how FREK. Easy to learn. 
We start you. Write and learn all FREE return mail. Address 


b, 
4M. Hailett & Co., Box 1758, Portiand, Maine. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
THIS I8 THE ABCDEFGHI $ 


(YPE USED 
: a 
DEAR SIR. NEW YORK OUT 
THIS TYPEMRITER DOES THE 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON . 
AND WILL WRITE. 20 WORDS A MINUTE QD 



























> ‘ 

A perfect and practieal Type Writing machine for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Exactly like cnt, regular Remington t 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap sheet. C omp ylete 
with paper holder, automatic feed, perfeet type wheel & inking 
x4x9 inches. weight, 12 oz; Sat 































k. 
Cc ire ulare free: AGENTS WANTED. Sent 
oo: 
R i. PINGRRSOLL rs BRO., 65 COR NDT 8T., N. 
UMBO is OW WiiEls 
BOY'S me CIRL’S 
20-inch SAFETY for 
ings, Adjustable Coil Serknnion eddie, 
Mud Guards, Tool Bag, Oiler and Wrench, 
Send for Bicycle Catalogue, 
ARMS CO., 


by ex by mail, extra for 
CAUSE WE SELL 
$i1 00 
DESORIPTION—Rubber Tires 
ade Handle Bars, Brake and Lamp 
mo. 


Send ior Re- 


C. MEACHAM. 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 
send Free 
We will pay 
ion and furnish 


circulars which we 
will tell you how. 
salary or commis 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now, 
Address 
Standard Silver Ware Go, 


Boston, Mass, 





NO MONEY WANTE 








In Advance. 


CO hdd dehaith ha Ahentantend 
A ONDERFUL ( OFFERK 
Ri sawees we cases of Silverware, at 
THAN PONE: THT DP what it Cost to Muke Them.. 


You can 
ess than half the cost to make. dT ST THINK! 


$26 "Gatti 
$5.65 
a 7! 4 % ical sale for 


« ASH, the entire lot of over 2000 hank 
LE 








have one case for 
A handsome lerge plush and satin oramented and decorated 
ase alone at retail sells for $5.00, you can’t imagir 
« how beantiful it 1s) and the following described 
lated silverware of a very high grade made of 





s of coin silver over hard inner metal and fully war- 
6 Table Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Table Spoons, 6 Tea 
Butter Knife, 1 Sugar Sheliand 1 Napkin Ring, (a 
zed inthe beautiful plush and satin tray ’ 

silverware alone being of such } ility w 1 
ae ee case a bargain 


thes OUR OFFER! ccodte'vs immesiat 


will send the complete outfit to you by ex; cana te oO “ sut 
to examination (all express eharges paid by us 
amine it at the express office, and atisfact 
PRESS AG ENT 85. 65 ar i take the re 
Order immediately 
fone Address ALVAH nrG. ¢o., 
170 West Van Buren St., 


Send 10 Cents. Regular Price $25. 


To introduce our watches, for 
60 days we offer our regular @25 
solid 18-karat gold and pure coin 
silver watch for @7.50, Cut this 








ghq 
0 or the complet 





Cut this advertisement out and 


ry hy THE EX. 
lar $20 
00 hay 


w i soon he 





Chieago, IIL 













Be sure to & 
mention in 






whether out and send to us with 10 cents in 
you one cent Ppt page sos @ guar- 
want La- antee that wat 
dies’ or faith, and we wi 
te’ to you, C.0. D.s 





and ke ’ 
otherwise you do net 
ayonecent. If you 


P 
sell or cause the sale cf 
six, we will send you 
mone free. This is a 
f regular $25.00 watch, 
ani we warrant the 
case to be equal in 
7 arance to a $100 
d 1s-karat gold 
wa h. It is onay y 
plate d with 18-karat 











solid gold over pure 
coin silver, making a 

case containing noth- 

ing but pure gold and 

—silver inside and gold outside. The cases very hand- 

male, and beautifully engraved by the most skilled engravers, 


is warranted to wear a life-time, 
hes offered by other firms. It 
coin silver, and in fact is 


It will retain its high color and 
different from the cheap brass wat 
contains nothing but solid gold and 
in every way, exceptin intrinsic value, 
The movement is one of the very finest and latest pattern, every 
piece is carefully made and fi by hand, it is accurately re ated 
and adjusted with finest « 1 a 
train, ed, ruby palle 
to mention whether y 
open face is — i. 


Thi 














ew 








See te 


e? . Address 
W. 8. KIMPSON, 87 "Dellane Place New York, 





ONCE 


VARIETIES 


glibly and confidentially in a suburban 
train. 

‘*Now, Mary,” said one, 
Charlie and you quarreled.” 

‘Because he’s a ninny ; that’s the reason. 
You know he’s been coming to see me for 
two years, and I could tell as plainly as 
anybody else that he was over head and 
ears in love with me. But he didn’t seem 
to have any go in him, and I got impatient, 
just as any girl would have done. A few 
nights before Christmas he called to see 
me, and, before he went away, I said, 
‘Charlie, I want to make you a Christmas 
present, but I want to be sure it will suit 
you. It is something nice, warm, useful, 
ornamental, and will alwaysstay with you.’ 
‘A scarf?’ he said. ‘No, not scarf,’ I 
said, ‘though it might embrace you. It 
weighs about one hundred pounds, and I’ve 
heard you say you thought it very precious.’ 


“tell me why 


‘Oh, I know,’ he said—‘a bicycle!’ By 
this time I was nearly mad; but I made 
one more effort. ‘Not a bicycle,’ I said; 


‘but it can walk, has a mouth, eyes, pretty 
hair, and is very affectionate.’ ‘Now I 
know !’ he said; and what do you think 
the ninny guessed that time? A big New- 
foundland dog! I was never so disgusted 
in my life, and have not seen Charlie since. 
He has treated me shabbily ; and now leap- 
year has gone, and I hate him!” 





CANVASSER: “T have here a work 

MASTER OF THE HOUSE: “I can’t read 
CANVASSER: ‘But your children PP 
MASTER OF THE HOUSE: “TI have no chil- 


| dren’? —triumphantly— “nothing but a 
cat.” 
CANVASSER: “‘Well, you want some- 
| thing to throw at the cat.” 


He took the book. 

THE accomplished wife—now dead—of 
General Hooker, when she was the admired 
Miss Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, was once at 
an evening party when a fashionable young 
dandy was asked if he would like to be pre- 
sented to her. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said he, languidly—“ trot her 
out!” 

The lady overheard the remark: and, 
when he was presented, she adjusted her 
eye-glasses deliberately, and slowly scanned 
his clothing from boot to collar. 
vey finished, she waved her hand, 
‘Trot him back !” 


The sur- 
and said 
carelessly, 


Wemarg Lace Gurtains. 


| Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers 
prices and save all dealers’ profits 

Send two cents for iliustrated Catalogue 

JOHN WALLIS & CO., 295 Church St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Liberal terms, easy work, permanent position to 
right persons, selling stock injthe 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


—AND— 


OF NEW YORK. 

No uncertain endowment, no “ fake” scheme, but a 
solid, substantial investment, paying a fair profit 
| Certificates of $100 mature more quickly than in 
any other like association. Local Boards established 
in every State. Correspondence earnestly solicited 
Address, 


Equitable Building and Loan Association, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


eee od Bt “hed oR Halk. KITHER SEX, ANYovyY. 
Pr fa Elixir hae reste Prof. Dyke's Elixir grows the hear vest 
hair om my hem ! fi “Bt 4 hair in 4 Com ple 
bald, et . . 
© thu amount. We 

Smith Med. Co. Palatine. Lim 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE ond RE TAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
mcnials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 

; nd shows how to obtain free poe sk ef Cosmetics. 














was eatiroiy omy, Ae hg Thousands more 











MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 








month, Amethyst, 
mond, Emerald, Garnet, ney acinthe, Moon 
sReb F Peart, “Ruby, Sapphire, Topaz rq 
Send ress, with size of finger reat Birthday = . 
Month. We want you to show it to friends or act as § 
Agent. We require an Agent in eve ry City and : 
Town, and make this liberal offer to introduce the se 5 

Rings and Pins, which are entirely new and novel. : 
Nothing on the market sells like them. Write at once. s 

Natal Jewel Co., =. O. Box 2808, Ne w York ened 











PATENTS. 


nventors shonld write at once for om 
on of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
ny address, upon application. J. B. CRALLI 
& CV., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ 






A WEEK. 


Two young ladies were overheard talking | 








15 





MUSIC 


THE FIVE CREATEST 
OFFERS ON EARTH. 


WE OFFER YOU 1200 PIECES, WORDS and 
MUSIC, FOR 82.00, In reading these wonderful 
offers, remember we are responsible. : é 
been in business 25 years, amt advertise in all the 
leading magazines and periodic “als. 


































guarantee every one of our offers to be just as represe 

and if yurchaser who is t entirely satisfied wit t sic 

tw fh re within t lays after rece — 
paid. F. W. TELrET, 408 Was neon thy “hy Boston, lass 








© omple te and 


OFFER 200 Instramenat PIECES Sniriagea, 


No other Music Book ever published can equal this ¢ one 


5 Cts. 


It has 320 pages 


























No 1 each 10x 12% ak wen and covers 1e plates average larger than sheet 
. . music, The paper is of fir yuality, and the presswork the best. Weight 
of book 33 ounces. The conte nts of the book a 
st 
I 
( 
I ( 
ad Ay i 
) . , i That is 
W et Song I.L.M Then y Wink Ot } 
g OL St ‘1 | s 
BE. ALY V ital Ss I I 
‘PI No OR ORGAN PIECES 
Jen Day 4 hand S ‘ 
Market. 41 L. D I 
t Smile Hau B. Richar ( I 
sweet Hor \ Ss 41 s 
Drum March. Op. 7 s 
by y Waltz L. § i 
and Waltz 0 I Or Ss 
| May E Have the Pleasu Sua i 4ha i 
Cleveland's March nal Anthems ‘ M.I 
Cornflower Waltz A nerica. Sp € Ss a 
A I Austria. Su s Ba N Fu A 
> France. Swee I ng Ag t 
Pp nan Empire i Titania Capr G. BI 
I. K k V age Parade Q 
8. D W 


fth N. rcturne 


ultz 
W aves of the 








Br ti = Grenadiers 
Clyde-side Lasses 







Cameron's got his wife. 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. v 1 

5 ninapcr nell p ae 5 1 Span at s Nos.lt la eli 

Gre 1 kerH 

K THE ABOVE 200 SELECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTP AID, FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
GOO SONG Words and Music, 3O Cents. 





the cheapest, and by long odds the mons 
> rere and music, ever offered. A hand 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


This is the greatest, the best, 


satisfactory collection of ,600 Songs 


No. * somely printed book of 256 pages. 


Araby "s daughter | Ca er rrin I ve Juanita 













Baby mine Kathie 
Bachelor's fare Katty dar 
Bacon and greens Katy’s letter 








Barbary Allen kK 
Bay of Biscay kK 
Baautiful bells L, 
Beautiful Bessie Lar 
Be gone dull care Lay 
Ben B Cynthia Sue Gumbo chaff le Ma 
Bell Brandon Dandy Pat Happy thou iL ag 
Bessy's nistake zh iL 
Betsy Baker iL e 
Beware Lit 
Blue-eyed Mary Lit we 
Blue-eyed Miily ] 
Blue tail fly iat 
lL, 
Lot 
L, 
L 
] 
I 
Ma 8 
M 
M 8 
M 
M 
; KR 








I s ritorne!la ee 5 
Magzgie by my « f ary re x 
> Marsellaise } unta I ndr 
* Patie’s M Mary of Tippera Butler ris inight 
»Id sweet s My little Ire | i Twig Ss 
ndle My thers t ma V a 
sh M pretty 5 ar 


oe and 328 others 
for THIRTY CENTS. 


istrumental PIEFCHS 
il with accompaniment, arranged by 

. D. Blake. Also, Contra Dances, els, Jigs and Hornpipes; English, 
French, German, Polishand Spz anish Dances; Galops, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Quicksteps, Gavottes, ete. « ains, the latest and most popular songs of 
le forming a Musical Library in itself. 


THE ‘ABOVE 600 ‘SONGS, "WORDS AND MU sic by mail, postpaid, 


OFFER]: Vocal, and 1 


Isac otle ction of Songs and Ball 
Waltzes, Marches 
l 
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the day, ager solos, duets, ote, the wh 
\ e Laur € a Jig I Jakic e | OldH Rocket ( 8 f 
, } Old Zip ¢ } I St 
oO I Re s 
oO Ree I an Ma Spirits 
( k S Snuff-k 
( I 4 Six Hand Re 8 
fthe I I I Skirt Dance 
Art I Y Soldier 
a I sH s 8 ) ¢ 
\ I at s Plow 
I Ruff Ss ( i 
M } t Ag 5 £g “ 
h t RK Ss [ € Ww 
RK M Ss A z 7 
\ s \ = 
N N IW n . s 
Old | I 4 " Sa 
} I } Sma 
I W D 8 H 
Pop goes Ww I 
Petres Hornpipe, I I 1 U 
Q Party, 1 ~ V 
Red Lion H : w 
Rick H . ‘ 
Hard I M ‘ < 
M S 
Soft Musi S \ 
I s k 
) \ ( I 
( v 
4 I f Ww \ 
S : Schot w 
. Vink theO t “ \ \ 
te Se 1 I t t W l I | Rest f Near 
- THE: ABOVE 217 SELECTIONS, BY MATL, POSTPAID, FOR THIRTY CENTS * 
THE GALAXY OF MUSI¢ a monthly magazine of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Each number contains from 33 to 48 pages of choice, selected music, 





including the most popularand latest 











printed from extra large miisic plates, 
N 4 music of the day; infact, the pick of the world. Pace h number contains from 
O. . 4 to 6 worth of music, and cost only 10 cents The 12 numbers of th 
year make a volume of 500 pages, containing over 200 pieces, and is maile d free t 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES : a 
To any part of the United States (except Boston), Canada and Mexico 1 00 
To Boston City by carrier eo « 1.20. Postal Union Countries SiO 


OUR - GREATEST - OFFER - OF - ALL. 


Upon receipt of $2.00, we will forward by mail to any address in the United States. Canadas 
or Mexico,all rr music contained in Offers 1, 2 and 3, and the GALAXY mag! mat SIC one vear 
Just think of i 1200 pages of music for 82.00. B I { 

Draft or Registered Letter. Stam stim Neb py “mele nl Add 


Remit by Mone y Order 


F. W. TRIFET,, 408 Washington st, BOSTON, MASS. 





16 ONC E A W KEK. (VoL. VITT., No. 2, OcT. 27, 1891.] 
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SCOTT'S | | (“scuame 
EMULSION > PHss"S 








SICK HEADACHE, 


Of Pure Cod} | 3Disordered Liver, etc. 
Liver Oil and $ they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 


$ restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing 
HYPOPHOSPHITES $ back the keen edge ofappetite,and avousing i 

@ with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 4 

$ physical energy of the human frame. These iS 


. 
of Lime and ‘ facts are admitted by thousands, in all é 
@classes of society. Largest sale in the 

ht Soda @ world. 

} Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 

| } 4s endorsed and prescribed by leading P New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 27 
{ physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil eee 
and Hypophosphites are tie recognized 

} agents in the cure of Consumption. It is } 
as palatable as milk. 


' is t 
Scott’s Emulsion tices 
is a wonderful Flesh Producer. Itis the 


) 
} Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 








patil 




















eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Asx for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other.) 




















9, ESTABLISHED IN 1861. ~~ *">) 
29,000 SOLD. ) 
y 


They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY and 
MODERATE PRICES, Among the many other ‘% 
IMPROVEMENTS which they contain, are the 
PATENT REPEATING ACTION, producing a 
touch as delicateas thatof aConcertGrand Piano: 
the CAPO D’ ASTRO BAR, which sustains that beautiful 
singing ane, of tone, so wanting in most Upright 

USE PROOF PEDAL, which is an abso- 


Pianos; the M 
lute protection against mice getting into pianos and 
xX ract O making havoc with the felts. Sold on the most 
scoommoseting terms. Delivered in your house 
ARCO ARR & VREE OF EXPENSE and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Catalogues and 
full information maiied free. 

















The best and most economical “Stock” for VOSE & SONS PIANO CO 
Soups, Ete. - ae 
One pound equals forty-five pounds of 170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
prime lean Beef. 
SYMPATHY Send for our book of receipts showing use AFTER A LITTLE. 
PASSENGER—** I oper you fellows have a pretty hard time of it +” of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
Driver—* Hard! I should say so, answerinz the questions of ivery blame fool.” nor varnish is as 
RIVER far 10uld say answerin questions of ivery blame fool ARMOUR & co., Chicago. Poor varnish is as dull as a 


—— anes a ee ee ae } 





pointless joke. 
SAVE MONEY! 
PRINT YOUR make money printing : 
ul r 2 for others! ype set- We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
¢ ¢ ( ) I } ¢ y WN ting easy; printed in- | Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
— : 0 WN CARDS i ntaeg a. me, intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 
s 00 ~ 


of Presses, Type, things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
Cirealar Size $8.00 Cards, Paper, Re? proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 





Prescott, in his “Conquest of Peru,” makes mention of the fact that in "eeuerea. RELSEY > o., | Take, ete.; and how to get it in buying these things. 
, Meriden, Connecticut. The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
piace of money as al rticie of ex« hange, a certain number of cocoa beans | come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
: MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


, . a. : : = E ¥ END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, " 
ere sew ages and exchanged for articies of merchandise. This speaks nN Speakers’ Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, FRANKLIN MurpPHy, President 
‘ Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter | fread Office Newark, N. J. 








volumes for the appre ition of this wonderft product by the native Pe ruvian. Writers, etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 34 Ann&t., N.Y Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
; : af : h wo ring’ an va bi Chicago 
Prescott also says that the Emperor Montezuma had filty jars or pitchers of | SSE PIZER STAN SRQERE || Fuccriee: Newark and Chinen 
this delicious beverage prepared every day for his own personal and house- 
hold’s use. Spain was the first European country to appreciate the value of f A | EN S f f NSIONS CLAIMS 
! . Mt s . s 
the article of diet and it still consumes more than any other European country 


Se a ee ee INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
nie sigh | ee ee ee ee PATENT. ; 


in England, entirely in the shade, because of the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
thought more of the stimulating effects of those drinks than he did of the DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 


health-giving properties Of cocoa. But of late there has come to pass a won- EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
derful — favor of the latte! eve ag ; It is quite likely that this fact 2 Oo Telco = oz" oo Ce Cadeletcents 





is considerably due to the improved method of manufacture invented by Mr ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
C. J. Van Hout and employed by his successors, Van Houten & Zooen, Hi 
. — 6 dees oy Washington, D.C. 

Weesp, Holland, who are by far the most successful manufacturers of pure 

soluble powdered cocoa in the world. Van Houten’s Cocoa has been intro- : ! 

, coh ; ’ ae ; FOR ALL 

duced int most every civilized country, and, wherever it has gone, it has taken » ‘ 

the market at once and held it despite all opposition. The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 

$2 who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 

Van Houten’s Cocoa—Perfectly pure. HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Best and goes farthest. DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Once tried, always used. Comrades: l’lace your claims in our ands and you lnot make a mistake. Ifyou have a 
Van Houten’s Cocoa better than tea or coffee. claim on file, you can iraw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old ¢ lain. our years 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Nourishing, Stimulating, Invigorating. me tel pany tog bedi hr = Mettggen B ene 72st "BRBURE te teen yl gtr for on 


information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee antil claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


GB Mention this paper when you write, 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speetal Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
work. and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 
you wish not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 















w Tee BLOOD, SN, AD OcaP. The Best Single Breech-loading 











, > i 

POU t : j mr a °RORXNT C r IC New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. 8.—We will forfeit 
Da” cnckuas Wbhiun. barctes thasthan cae | : mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite Se n Theatre, 8.—W 
e I = a — or « ee a a r * w ng ed Shot Gun in the World, 100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 
nal i nple fulous, t itary, or cor Top Snap — Rebounding Lock — Patent 
« ; lily, permanentiy,, economically Fore End— Rubber Butt— Pistol Grip 








inattict ta tae areat Sein Cursetemmeys we, § “OS on faatenal & Workmanship Unewwed 9 | Oe Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


Send 
SS ualiteme thb nae wed oe ee Pees pages ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of a 
t4 RESO! the nev ood and Skin Purifier anc 3 ete. < ¥ ~ Fy i j 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best naan oa ICE. | Guns, Rifle, Revolvers. Bieyeles ete. <¥ And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


ta REMEDIES are 





and ail other remedies fai CwTict 
r 


|JOVELL CELEBRATED DIAMOND 
she only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily (sarery BICYCLE. High Grade, $85.0 9 
effec ore great cures o ylood and sk diseases — ° 
than all other remedies combined. HOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.. Boston, Mass. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurRa, 5ic.: SOAP." 25e.- 
RESOLVENT, 8 ; Pre sane by Potter eae seed Cleat ° 


ILLER BROS: STEEL PEN 


Send for “ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
Are AMERIGAN "5 the BEST, > 
MILLER BROS. GurieryCo, M-F.R.S.ef STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN, CONN Thnk Erasers”? Pocket Gutlery 








“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 
‘‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Hervick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. My. Y. 





[e- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin a? 
? os prevented by CuTicura Soar a? 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebreted 
CUTICURA ANTI PAIN PLASTER. 25¢ 



















